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At the earnest solicitation of numbers throughout the 
country, we have been induced to put into press another 
volume of the set of works by the late Kev. Thomas 
Applegate, entitled " Palestine, Egypt, and Scotland." 

These are three lectures on the characteristic features 
of the several countries, and the pleasing and instructive 
incidents connected with them. In a very attractive 
style they indelibly impress upon the mind of the reader 
the outline of the country. To quote testimonials would 
be an almost endless work ; it is only necessary to say 
that they were delivered hundreds of times before crowd- 
ed houses, and received the highest commendation. 
"Interesting and instructive, rich in sentiment and 
chaste in language, eminently calculated to improve both 
the head and the heart." — "Graphic in its descriptions, 
clothed in language felicitous and forcible." — " A clear 
and judicious, as well as elegantly written description." 
— " Simple, elegant and lucid, well calculated to informj 
and to please." These are some of the extracts from the 
hundreds of commendations received. 
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PALESTINE. 



There are but few countries on the face of the 
globe that possess an equal amount or variety of 
interest with the land of Israel. Connected as it is 
with the records of Scripture, and distinguished as 
the scene of the Redeemer's birth, ministry and cru- 
cifixion, a correct delineation of it becomes an ob- 
ject of the highest importance. Its historical and 
geographical interest, the variety of its surface and 
its peculiar phenomena, the vicissitudes that have 
marked its past condition and its successive pos- 
session by the Phenicians, the Romans, the Sara- 
cens, the Crusaders, and finally by the Turks, all 
contribute to give to it a romantic charm, which 
associates it with whatever is impressive in the 
past history of the world. It was one of the earli- 
est civilized of the known portions of the earth; 
and it is a land of whose condition, up to a high 
antiquity, more authentic records have been pre- 
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served than of any other. The writers of the 
French school of infidelity have sometimes spoken 
of it as a petty, contemptible, insignificant strip 
of country, barren and mean, destitute of beauty 
and of every natural advantage, a base and worth- 
less territory, unworthy the Deity to select, and 
of a nation, calling themselves the chosen people 
of God to accept at His hands, A more gross 
misrepresentation could hardly have been giveri of 
it, as the facts elicited by its continual survey will 
sufficiently attest. Moses spoke of it, before it 
was possessed by the Israelites, in the most glow- 
ing terms ; and even after they had entered within 
its borders, it was denominated the glory of all 
lands. The leader of the Jews had never trodden 
its soil; he had only been indulged with a distant 
view from the top of Pisgah ; but it was quite 
enough to satisfy him. He saw, spread out before 
him, the fairest regions of the earth, the most 
beautiful landscape, all that was calculated to at- 
tract and captivate the senses. Stretched out be- 
neath a sky whose severest aspect is mild, and 
whose summer glow is only intense enough to 
elaborate those aromatic harvests unknown in 
more moist and chilly climes, it must have been 
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a genial and lifesome land — a land of sprightly 
music and long lives. It is described in the book 
of Deuteronomy as the garden of the Lord, a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that 
spring out of the valleys and hills ; a land of wheat 
and barley, and vines and fig trees, and pomegran- 
ites; a land of oil-olive and honey; a land wherein 
there is no scarceness ; a land whose stones are 
iron, and out of whose hills we may dig brass. 
The desolations it has since encountered have 
dried up many of its fountains, and blasted many 
of its rivers, but the bee stiU murmurs on the 
fragrant cliffs of Carmel, and the sleek olive 
yields its fatness in the garden of Gethsemane. 
The ruthless natives have not yet been able to ex- 
terminate the cedars of Lebanon ; and the Arabian 
pitches his tent beneath the Terebinth, like his 
father Abraham when angels visited him at 
Mamre. Jericho was the city of palm-trees in the 
days of Moses. The palm leaves of Jericho carpeted 
the pathway of the Prince of Peace on the occasion 
of his triumphal procession to the Metropolis ; and 
Jericho is the city of palm-trees still. The trees 
whose borrowed foliage spread a canopy of green 
over Jerusalem at the feast of Tabernacles, have 
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not entirely vanished; and even those humbler 
glories of the field, which no goodly land can 
want, may still be recognized. 

Geographically considered, the relative position 
of Palestine renders it far more important to the 
people who now possess it, than it ever was before. 
Situated at the head of the Mediterranean Sea, it 
forms a bridge between two Continents, and agate- 
way to the third. If the population and wealth 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, were condensed into 
single points, Palestine would be their conyuon 
centre of gravity. This is an element of consider- 
able importance, both as to its political and its 
commercial condition ; for, if a country be ever so 
valuable, and enjoys no opportunities of commerce, 
it cannot be rich nor powerful. The Holy Land 
enjoys every advantage — the advantage of being in 
the great highway of nations and the advantage of 
free communication with the richest and the most 
powerful countries of the eastern and the western 
hemispheres. As you stand on the coast, facing 
the Mediterranean, there is Asia Minor on your 
right — ^the garden of the world — the seat of many 
very interesting Greek colonies — then the Isles of 
Greece inhabited by the most brilliant people of 
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antiquity — ^then the Adriatic Gulf giving access to 
the coast of Italy — all these countries lie stretched 
out in unbroken succession, affording all the in- 
ducements, and promising all the rewards of com- 
mercial enterprise. On the left hand lies Egypt, 
the mother of countries, supposed to have contain- 
ed originally twenty thousand cities, so advanced 
in the arts and sciences, that it was deemed a suffi- 
cient eulogy on Moses to say that he was skilled in 
all the learning of the Egyptians. In the easterly 
direction, you have Mesopotamia or TJr of the 
Chaldees, with its leading cities of Nineveh and 
Babylon ; on the north, the Hellespont, the Black 
Sea, and Scythia, and on the southern border, the 
Eed sea, navigable to Abyssinia, and the whole 
length of the Arabian coast. Palestine indeed oc- 
cupies the most desirable position that could pos- 
sibly be assigned it. It resembles a precious gem 
in the midst of surrounding nations having a frame- 
work of 'the most renowned kingdoms of antiquity. 
The people, in its best days, were not backward to 
avail themselves of the facilities which it so amply 
afforded. The ships of Solomon were known in 
Tarshish, Ophir, and in the East Indias : and after 
three years absence^ returned laden with gold 
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silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks, the most valuable 
productions of the countries whither they had 
gone. The supply of gold obtained by this exten- 
sive traffic enabled Solomon to decorate the exte- 
rior and the interior of his celebrated temple. The 
amount of gold thus employed is supposed to have 
exceeded six hundred million pounds sterling. 
This valuable commodity was so abundant in Je- 
rusalem during the reign of that monarch that 
silver was nothing accounted of. The Queen of 
Sheba, who with high raised expectations came to 
behold the magnificence of Solomon, returned to 
her home declaring that the half had not been 
told her. And our Saviour, in that beautiful illus- 
tration of the care of God over the objects of crea- 
tion, in contrast with the littleness and nothing 
ness of man, said, " Consider the lilies how they 
grow: they toil not, they spin not: and yet I say 
unto you, that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these." 

The Frontiers of Palestine are in a high degree 
picturesque, from their contrast with each other. 
From Tyre to Ptolemais, there is presented to our 
view a succession of perpendicular cliffs, varying 
from eight to ten hundred feet above the level of 
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the sea. In some places the crags overhanging 
their base to that degree, that a plummet dropped 
from the rocky brow would dip itself in the ocean. 
From Jean D'Acre to Joppa, and around to the 
southern extremity the country undulates into hill 
and dale, and the coast presents a very serpentine 
line, something like the coast of Devonshire, fipom 
Plymouth to what is called the hill of Portland, 
where the surface slopes down to the sea, richly 
covered with herbage. This is the western boun- 
dary. Then, for the eastern, there is the green and 
peaceful valley of the Jordan, where the country, in 
every direction, exhibits no thing but arcadian scen- 
ery, rural, quiet and shepherd like ; the air balmy, 
perfumed with vegetable fragrance, the atmosphere 
for birds and bees. There is not much to strike 
the eye, nor to excite the mind, but all is mild, 
breathing peace and repose. The northern boun- 
dary differs from either of the preceding. It is in 
the highest degree bold and sublime, formed by 
the mountain range of Libanus and Anti-Libanus, 
stretching about eighty miles from north-east to 
south-west. The southern border is equally op- 
posed to this; it being simply a wide and dreary 
desert — the old land of Idumea — as flat and unvary- 
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ing as the ocean undisturbed by a storm, perfectly 
sterile, displaying no sign of life to break the dull 
monotony of the prospect. There are in the boun- 
daries of that country variety and contrast. This 
is one great source of its beauty. It is light and 
shade that give a charm to landscape scenery, just 
as the sweet notes of harmony when broken by 
rougher ones render music so agreeable. Those of 
us who have ascended mountains can well remem- 
ber the peculiar emotions they enkindled in the 
mind when approached from extensive plains : 
and then, after we had been fatigued by the con- 
stant succession of Alps upon Alps and there 
suddenly burst upon the view some level, luxu- 
riant country, spreading out into the blue, distant 
horizon we longed as much to descend as we were 
before anxious to climb. Even the pathless desert 
has charms for a season. And so has the ocean. 
The man who sees the sea for the first time, wheth- 
er in a calm, or in a storm, must be wrapped in 
delight or amazement, but let him be a voyager on 
the bosom of the deep for several slowly creeping 
months, let him encounter the dull monotony of 
seeing only sky and water, and how will he hail 
the first glimpse of land that rises doubtfully in the 
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dimness of distance, and every nook appear a little 
Eden to his sight. This charm is possessed in full 
perfection by those who have visited the Holy 
Land, a land of all others the most romantic and 
endeared, hallowed and consecrated by the most 
sacred transactions. 

Tlie Division of the Country by the Romans con- 
sisted of five parts ; Galilee, Samaria and Judea, 
west of the Jordan ; Iturea and Perea east of that 
river. The western provinces were Galilee on the 
north, Judea on the south, and Samaria lying 
between them. Each of these districts was charac- 
terized by a peculiarity of surface and production. 
Galilee was divided again into Upper and Lower. 
The former abounded in mountains,, the latter in 
plains. Both districts were exceedingly fertile, 
well cultivated and very populous. The natives 
^ were brave, bold and intrepid. Inured to war 
^ from their infancy, they made good soldiers, though 
, sometimes they were inclined to sedition and re- 
j bellion. Our Lord visited this province so fre- 
quently that He was called a Galilean. Under 
this title he was addressed by His adversary JTulian, 
who, when he was unable to execute his purpose 
against Christianity, exclaimed with indignation, 
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" Thou hast conquered, Galilean." It was here 
that our Saviour settled and lived with his parents, 
till He was about thirty years of age. Here He was 
baptized by John, and here He returned after His 
temptation. Though He frequently visited other 
provinces in the course of His ministry, here He 
had the most, frequent opportunities of doing good, 
and seems to have preferred it as His abode. It 
was in this part the Apostles conversed with Him 
after His resurrection. There is reason to sup- 
pose that most, if not all of them, were natives of 
Galilee. They were addressed by the angels at 
Christ's Ascension as " men of Galilee." The 
language of Galilee differed very materially from 
that of Judea. This may be accounted for from 
the circumstance that the Galileans were a mixt- 
ure of sundry nations attracted there by the fertil- 
ity of the soil. Accordingly many provincial idioms 
existed among them that would uniformly lead to 
their detection. Peter was detected by his speech : 
perhaps by his phraseology, as well as by his pro- 
nunciation. The maid that saw him in the hall, 
when Christ was being condemned, said, " Surely 
thou art a Galilean, for thy speech agreeth thereto." 
Srimaria, the central district received its name 
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from its capital. Agriculture is less pursued in this 
than in the above province; and more attention 
is paid to planting, especially of the olive and the 
vine. The vine clothes with its picturesque foliage 
and blushing fruit, the sides of the hills and 
mountains, where it is cultivated on terraces cut 
out for the purpose. And the verdant hills, and the 
fruitful vales, enriched by trees, and rills and tor- 
rents of water running among them, present an ex- 
ceedingly delightful and variegated aspect. Judea 
is of a rocky surface, distinguished neither by hills 
nor plains but chiefly by the lofty spiral rocks 
strewn over the country. In the clefts of these 
rocks, innumerable swarms of wild bees deposit 
their honey. The honey raised there is abundant. 
It is a land flowing with milk and honey ; and it 
may be obtained without money and without price. 
It will now be requisite, having given a brief out- 
line of the general surface, to specify some individ- 
ual objects of charm and interest. Among the 
boldest and most sublime that awaken the curiosity 
and become the resort of travellers are 

THE MOUNTAINS OF LEBANON. 

Lebanon is a long chain of limestone mountains 
extending about eighty miles from north-east to 
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south-west. It is divided into two principal ridges 
running parallel to each other ; the most westerly 
being known by the name of Libanus, and the 
easterly Anti-Libanus. Their lofty summits are 
computed to be about ten thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. They are by no means barren, 
but nearly all well cultivated and peopled, watered 
by numerous springs, rivulets, and streams which 
diffuse on all sides a salubrious freshness and fer- 
tility. Vineyards and plantations of mulberry, ol- 
ive, and fig trees grow on terraces formed by loose 
stones piled up so as to prevent the earth from be- 
ing washed away by the rains. The soil of the 
hollows and declivities is regarded as very excel- 
lent. And the wine of Lebanon appears to have 
been highly prized throughout the kingdom of 
Israel. It was the subject of special allusion by 
the Prophet Hosea when he endeavored to set 
forth the prosperity of the Jewish nation. " They 
shall revive," said he, " as the corn, and grow as 
the vine : the scent thereof shall be as the wine of 
Lebanon." 

The cedar forest, which is about a mile in circum- 
ference, is situated in a semicircular hollow, near 
the base of one of the most towering mountains, 
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but in so elevated a position that, even in the 
summer months, the trees are embedded in snow. 
They are renowned for their age and size, and are 
frequently the subjects of scriptural allusion. The 
Psalmist says ^* The righteous shall flourish like a 
palm tree, and shall spread abroad like a cedar in 
Libanus." The palm and the cedar are the finest pic- 
tures of the Church of Christ. They are ever green 
and beautiful, tall and majestic. Some of the cedars 
are so prodigiously large that the recent measure- 
ment of one of them was twelve yards and six inches 
round and thirty-seven yards in the spread of its 
boughs. They contributed originally to the erection 
of Solomon's temple, and a variety of other struc- 
tures in Canaan, Phenicia and Syria. The Chal- 
deans also cut down vast numbers to be employed in 
their sieges. Only seven of the large cedars now re 
main, and the time cannot be far distant when 
the last of these venerable survivors of by-gone 
generations shall have fallen. But the grove of 
younger trees, amounting to about three hundred 
and fifty in number, though presenting no speci- 
mens of equal grandeur with their predecessors, 
will still claim a visit from the traveller, as being 
also entitled to the hereditary honors of the ce- 
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dars of Lebanon. Their countless number, and 
their prodigious bulk, in the time of Solomon, 
must be remembered in order to feel the force of 
that sublime declaration of the Prophet : "Lebanon 
is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts thereof 
sufficient for a burnt offering." 

Turning our attention to the general aspect, 
there is something extremely imposing at every 
view that we take of these Syrian Alps. Nothing 
is wanting but the protection of an efficient govern- 
ment and the light of the pure gospel to convert 
them into the garden of God. They abound with 
the greatest variety of vegetable productions, ac- 
cording to the varied temperature of different 
parts of the range. The lowest belt, or the base of 
the mountain, is characterized by heat and moisture, 
the thermometer sometimes standing at a hundred 
degrees of Fahrenheit. The second belt resembles 
the temperature of tropical regions, without the 
advantages of those regular periodical breezes 
which the inhabitants of a tropical climate are ac- 
customed to experience. The third belt resem- 
bles the temperature of Italy and Germany, and the 
trees and plants bear a similar correspondence. 
The fourth belt is like the middle of France, and 
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the fifth like that of Normandy. The height of 
another thousand feet hrings one to the tempera- 
ture of England, and an Englishman might almost 
imagine himself surrounded with English scenery. 
Decking the landscape with verdure, he would see 
buttercups, and daisies, and a host of vegetables 
and plants with which he had been familiar from 
his childhood. A thousand feet higher and you 
arrive at the region of Norway Firs ; then to the 
belt of movable snow — snow that dissolves in sum- 
mer; then to the confines of vegetation, where 
lichens and mosses only grow. And lastly you ar- 
rive at the realms of perpetual snow, where the des- 
olation is utter and complete. Lebanon thus 
opens to us the book of nature, in her successive 
pages, at one and the same time, and the student is 
furnished with vast fields of delightful and whole- 
some research. Different climates are thus united 
under the same sky, and the pleasures and pro- 
ductions which are elsewhere dispersed at great 
distances, are here collected into a narrow compass. 
The seasons which with us are divided by months, 
are here divided by hours; and a journey of half 
a day will render a transition from one to the oth- 
er delightfully agreeable. The Arabian Poets tell 
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U8 that Lebanon bears winter on his head, spring 
upon his shoulders, and autumn in his bosom, 
while summer lies sleeping at his feet. His foot is 
bathed in oil, his body is clothed with silk, his 
arms are laden with fruit, and his head is covered 
with everlasting snow. Or, to use the language of 
the inspired Psalmist : " The pastures are clothed 
with flocks ; the valleys also are covered over with 
corn; they shout for joy, they also sing." In view 
of such a combination of excellencies it is certainly 
no marvel that Moses felt a strong desire to cross 
over Jordan and see this goodly mountain, even 
Lebanon. Though personally prohibited setting 
his foot upon it, yet his wish was partially complied 
with when he was commanded to go unto the top 
of Pisgah and lift up his eyes westward and north- 
ward and southward and eastward and behold it 
with his eyes. The prospect showed him how 
worthy the country was of all that God had spok- 
en concerning it; and supplied him with high and 
honorable ideas of the Divine character. Solomon 
was an admirer of the beauties of nature, and spoke 
of all things from the cedars of Lebanon to the 
hyssop that grew upon the wall. And the Church, 
in seeking for an illustration to portray the beau- 
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ties of her Beloved, and anxious to crown the 
whole with an image of the loftiest dignity, adds, 
" His countenance is like Lebanon, excellent as the 
cedars." 

Mount Hermon is another interesting object that 
distinguishes the Land of Promise. It is very 
different in appearance from Lebanon, inasmuch as 
it is not a mountain chain, but a single isolated 
elevation rising like a cone, and exceeding the 
height of Lebanon by a thousand feet. The ver- 
dure of its sides, when the country all around is 
parched and dry, is a remarkable feature that char- 
acterizes it. Travellers are particularly struck 
with the contrast, and are naturally inquisitive to 
ascertain the reason. During the year there are 
two seasons when Palestine is visited with rain, 
called in Scripture the early and the latter rain. 
They occur in winter and in spring, while between 
there intervenes a long and arid period, when the 
earth is burnt by excessive heat, and the whole 
country presents a brown, decayed appearance. 
The blooming aspect of Hermon while vegetation 
overyw'here else seems to languish has been attrib- 
uted to the influence of evaporation from the Lake 
of Tiberias, about sixty miles distant. During the 
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hot days of summer there is a vast evaporation 
from that sheet of water. There is not usually 
much wind experienced in the course of the day 
but at sunset a southerly breeze springs up, which 
wafting those vapours northward, they come in con- 
tact with the snowy head of Herraon, by which 
they become immediately condensed, and descend 
in heavy dews that bathe the whole mountain. 
The copiousness of the dews that thus fall are far 
beyond what the inhabitants of a northern climate 
can possibly conceive. Maundrel says, we were 
suflBiciontly instructed by experience what the holy 
Psalmist meant by the dew of Hermon, our tents 
being as wet with it as if it had rained all night. 
Pooock is of opinion that the lower part of the 
mountain bore the name of Zion. If this be cor- 
rect, the allusion of the Psalmist is extremely beau- 
tiful. The metaphor of the precious ointment 
poured upon the head of Aaron is used as a par- 
allel figure with the dew of Hermon which de- 
scended upon the mountain of Zion where the 
LoBD commanded His blessing, even life for ever- 
more. The dews of Hermon are thus beautifully 
emblematic of the abundance of divine mercy and 
grace. And they prove beyond all doubt, that in 
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order to feel the force, and to relish the beauty of 
scriptural allusion, we ought to be conversant with 
the Geography and History of the countries where 
the Scriptures were written. To a native of the 
Holy Land there are ten thousand beautiful touches 
which are lost to us from our remote situation, and 
our want of familarity with an eastern clime. 

Mount Tabor stands still more insulated. It 
rises in solitary majesty from the great plain of 
Esdraelon, and is so steep that a stranger seeing it 
at a distance might almost mistake it for some an- 
tique tower, but on approaching it, there are the 
appearances of volcanic origin, and it seems to 
have been thrown up by some convulsion beneath. 
Though rugged and precipitous, it may be ascend- 
ed on horseback, without dismounting, by making 
several circuits round it, or by taking a zig-zag 
course, winding in oblique directions. This of 
course renders the ascent somewhat tedious as 
well as fatiguing. The summit of the mountain is 
crowned with gigantic remains of ancient fortifica- 
tions of difterent ages ; they are partly Chaldean, 
partly Cyclopean, partly Greek and Roman, and 
partly Turkish. Before the invention of gunpow- 
der high hills and strong places were synonymous. 
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Tabor therefore being steep and high was then a 

sort of Gibraltar, scarcely assailable with the least 

hope of success. The first account that we have of 

it in Scripture is in connection with a celebrated 
battle, when, at the request of Deborah, Barak, who 

was encamped on the mountain, descended with 
ten thousand men and discomfitted the host of 
Sisera, causing chariot to break and overthrow 
chariot, and horses and men to be mingled in their 
fall in wild confusion. Josephus informs us that 
when they had come to a close fight there happen- 
ed a severe hail storm, which the wind blew in the 
faces of the Canaanites, and so darkened their eyes, 
that their arrows and slings were of no ad- 
vantage to them, and that the coldness of the air 
would not permit the soldiers to use their swords. 
In this difficult dilemma Sisera alighted from his 
chariot and fled upon his feet tp the tent of Jael, 
near Kedesh. There he complained of thirst, and 
solicited a little water to drink, and the wife of 
Jael brought him butter and milk in a lordly dish. 
The continual mention of butter, in the east, as 
an independent dish, and as a proverbial sign of 
plenty, is altogether calculated to astonish individ- 
uals by whom it is not taken to such an extent. All 
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Arab food, considered well prepared, swims in 
butter, and large quantities are swallowed inde- 
pendently in a solid or liquid state. Burchardt 
mentions that those who can afforvl such a luxury 
swallow every morning a large cupful of butter be- 
fore breakfast. Some of the Bedouin tribes, 
which are found in great numbers about Tabor, 
welcome a guest by pouring a cup of melted but- 
ter on his head. Our way of spreading butter 
thinly on bread would seem to them the height 
of absurdity. If they eat bread at all it is by break- 
ing off a thin piece, about the size of a crown, and 
heaping upon it as large a lump of butter as it 
will support, when they throw it into their mouth 
with great satisfaction. The continual exercise in 
which they are engaged contributes to strengthen 
their powers of digestion, and accordingly they 
will go for weeks together on the smallest allow- 
ance of food, and then, when opportunity offers, 
they will devour, at one sitting, the flesh of almost 
half a lamb. This may account in some degree 
for the extraordinary quantities of food often pre- 
pared for very few persons. Their custom was to 
provide five or ten times as much as the guests 
could consume, that the residue might be given to 
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the host of servants and dependants, which the 
more wealthy supported. 

From the battle with Sisera down to that of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Tabor was remarkable as a 
place of military strength ; and when the French 
were, in that country it was from this high ground 
that the Turks, like Barak of old, descended, cut- 
ting their way through the enemies forces, and 
thus made good their flight to the coast and were 
saved. From the earliest periods of Jewish his- 
tory, as well as during the Roman Empire, and the 
Crusades, and even in later times, it has been the 
scene of nianv a contest, so that it is doubtful 
whether any soil has ever been more saturated 
with human gore. 

But this mountain derives its greatest celebrity 
from the opinion that it was the scene of our 
Lord's transfiguration. There are still to be 
seen on the eastern side of the hill the remains 
of a strong castle ; and within the precincts of 
it a grotto, and three altars in memory of the 
three tabernacles which St. Peter proposed to 
build, and where the Latin friars perform mass on 
the anniversary of the occasion. The area is over- 
spread with the ruins of private dwellings, built of 
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stone, with great solidity. And a magnificient 
church is said to have been built there by Helena 
which was made a Cathedral at the time the town 
was formed into a Bishop's See. The height is 
calculated to be about two miles, making allow- 
ance for the winding ascent; though some have 
imagined the same path to be not less than four 
miles. It is one of the most beautiful hills in the 
country, having a rich soil that produces excellent 
herbage, decorated with groves and clumps of trees, 
and enamelled with plants and flowers. The pros- 
pects from the summit are extolled by every trav- 
eller: they are as various as they are extensive. 
You stand as on the top of a high tower several 
thousand feet in height, and the panorama is mag- 
nificient, in all directions. In the north-west you 
behold the ancient city of Oana, where Christ 
commenced His series of miracles, and beyond a 
group of hills in the distance, the eye catches' a 
glimpse of the noble expanse of the Mediterranean, 
while all around you see thg spacious and beauti- 
ful plains of Esdraelon and Galilee. A few points 
to the northward appears the mount of Beatitudes 
from which Christ delivered His blessed and 
heavenly laws ; and still further in the same direc- 
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tion, the towering range of Lebanon. Due east yon 
discover the sea of Tiberias, distant about one day's 
journey : you see the river Jordan issuing from that 
lake and watering a lovely and extensive valley. 
Turning a little to the south, you have in view the 
mountain of Gilboa so fatal to Saul and his sons. 
Due south are the mountains of Samaria and Jeru- 
salem, and Oarmel in the west. It is impossible to 
conceive of a more beautiful assemblage of ocean 
and lake, mountain and plain, river and cavern, 
city and villa, all brought together in one grand 
panorama, than is exhibited from the top of Tabor, 
especially when we remember that all these objects, 
so beautiful, and various, and interesting derive 
ten-fold interest from the sacred associations con- 
nected with them. 

Mount Carmel is situated on the opposite point of 
the bay of Acre. It forms quite a promontory on 
the coast, extending southward as far as Oeserea. 
The name Carmel is generally applied to the most 
elevated hill, by way of eminence. The etymology 
and ordinary application of the name may be re- 
garded as a sufficient proof of its ancient produc- 
tiveness, for Carmel is not only mentioned in 
Scripture as excelling many other districts in beau- 
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ty and fertility, bat almost every other place pos- 
sessed of these excellencies was designated by 
this appellation, both by the prophets and the peo- 
ple. Its greatest elevation being about fifteen hun- 
dred feet in height, it enjoys a delightful tempera- 
ture, refreshed with cooling breezes, while the 
plains around are oppressed with sultry heat. Be- 
low, on one side, the view is bounded by the roll- 
ing ocean ; and on the other, the eye stretches * 
over the brook Kishon and the plains of Galilee, 
where the little town of Nazareth rises up to view, 
and mount Tabor is seen in the distance and the 
Lake of Gennesaret glimmers beyond. The pros- 
pect from its summit, over the Gulf of Acre and 
its fertile shores, and over the blue heights of Leb- 
anon, and the White Cap, is most enchanting. 
Two or three villages and some scattered cottages 
yet linger upon the top, while groves of pines and 
oaks, few in number, but beautiful and luxuriant 
add to the interest of the scenery. The good qual- 
ity of its soil is sufficiently apparent from the fact 
that many odoriferous plants and flowers, as hy- 
acinths, jonquils, tazettoes and others, grow wild 
on its surface. And though at present there is 
nothing to equal the former fertility that was uni- 
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formly associated with the idea of Carmel, as a 
country of vineyards and gardens, yet there can be 
no dottbt but that every species of tillage would ad- 
mirably succeed there under a mild and cheerful 
sky. The native cedars, vines and olives that de- 
note their once more careful cultivation, remind us 
of the time when the lofty genius of Isaiah, guided 
by the spirit of inspiration, could not select a more 
appropriate figure to express the flourishing state 
of the Redeemer's Church than the excellency of 
Carmel and of Sharon. Nor can we forget that 
the graceful form, and verdant beauty of its sum- 
mit was considered of old suflBicientlv attractive to 
induce Solomon to compare the head of the bride, 
to the head of Carmel. This mountain holds a 
prominent place also in the Old Testament, in- 
asmuch- as it was the abode of the prophets Elijah 
and Elisha. It was here that Elijah challenged 
and destroyed the prophets of Baal, and there is a 
place pointed out facing the west, said to be the 
place of sacrifice in commemoration of that event. 
Here is also shown the cave where Elijah is said to 
have dwelt. 

It is impossible to read tfie Sacred Scriptures with 
attention without perceiving that mountains have 
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often been selected for the exhibition of Divine 
manifestations. It was on Mount Moriah that 
Abraham was called to offer up his son Isaac. It 
was on Mount Horeb that God appeared to Moses 
in the bush. It was on Mount Pisgah that he be- 
held the promised land, and from mount Nebo God 
took him to Himself. On Mount Sinai the law 
was given. On Mount Zion the temple was built. 
On the mount of Beatitudes our Lord delivered 
those memorable discourses recorded by St. 
Matthew; and from mount Olivet he ascended to 
heaven. The Holy Land is beautifully intersected 
with mountains, all of which, in their locality, have- 
accomplished some end in the economy of the 
Divine Government. And the same may be said 
of the rivers and lakes that abound in the coun- 
try. There are three of these so prominent in 
Sacred History as to demand our special notice — 
the Lake of Tiberias, the River Jordan, and the 
Dead Sea. The first was visited by mercy — ^the 
second was distinguished by miracle — and the 
third is a monument of judgment. 

THE LAKE OF TIBERIAS. 

also called the Sea of Gennesaret, is computed to 
be about seventeen miles in length, and from five 
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to six in breadth. It is a fine sheet of water, wear- 
ing as sublime and lovely an aspect as in the day 
when it drew the mercies and visitation of the 
Lord. Viewed from the neighboring mountains, 
it resembles a crystal reservoir, replenished with a 
number of small streams that flow into it from the 
surrounding highlands. On the breaking up of 
winter in the mountains, the narrow valleys or 
ravines become channels of contribution, and the 
basin is then completely filled. The stream of the 
venerable Jordan passes directly through it, appar- 
ently without mingling with its waters. It enters 
in at the northern extremity, and is visible by 
its smoothness through the whole of its course. 
There is no part of Palestine which in richness 
and beauty can compare with its environs. They 
are a perfect paradise, blessed with a salubrious 
temperature, and producing the fruit of every 
climate under heaven, in endless succession 
throughout the year. The water of the Lake is 
exceedingly fresh and sweet, and constantly used 
by tl^e people in the neighborhood. It abounds 
with fish__x)f the best quality possessing a very 
delicious fiavor. The crafts and barks that were 
used on it in the time of Christ were at certain 
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seasons much exposed to squalls and sudden gusts 
of wind that issued from between the mountains. 
This is particularly the case when the strong 
current formed by the rapid Jordan is met by a 
wind from the south sweeping like a hurricane 
from the mountains and thus rendering the Lake 
boisterous and full of peril. A storm thus pro- 
duced is referred to in the gospel narrative, 
where the Evangelist informs us that there came 
down a storm of wind on the Lake, and they 
were filled with water and were in jeopardy, and 
Christ arose and rebuked the winds and the waves : 
and they ceased, and there was a great calm. All 
the natural circumstances of this Lake remain 
unaltered, but all its social circumstances and 
relations have completely changed. There is now 
seen neither ship, boat nor raft, crossing from side 
to side in the interchange of active and flourishing 
• trade. There is not the slightest indication of 
human industry. It is in this respect a perfect 
contrast to the scene it presented when governed 
by the Romans. We remember that it was on this 
sea that our Lord called His best-beloved disciples, 
Peter, James and John, while mending their nets. 
It was on its shores that He performed many of His 
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gracious and useful acts. It was in a city on its 
coast that He took up His abode so frequently as to 
give to it the appellation of His own city. Here 
he healed the Nobleman's son, Peter's wife's 
mother, the Centurion's servant, and the Ruler's 
daughter. 

Intimately connected with the Sea of Tiberias 
is the Jordan that flows through it 

THE BIVER JORDAN. 

The principal river that waters Palestine takes 
its rise at the foot of Anti-Libanus, and runs in a 
southerly direction, under ground for about thir- 
teen miles, and then bursts out with great noise at 
Cesarea Philippi, where it unites with two other 
streams, and flows undisturbed through the coun- 
try, intersecting the Waters of Merom, the Lake 
of Tiberias, and onward, seventy miles further, to 
the Dead Sea. Into this sea it pours a consider- 
able quantity of water with great rapidity, so as to 
prevent an active and expert swimmer from get- 
ting across. The extent of the view from north 
to south, omitting to account for its circuitous 
windings, is about one hundred and thirty miles, 
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and it is not more than a quarter of a mile wide 
in any place. 

The Old Testament frequently alludes to the 
swelling of Jordan, which usually inundates the' 
country about the time of barley harvest, when 
the snows on the mountains become dissolved, and 
empty themselves into it with great impetuosity. 
The river has two banks, one of which may be 
overflowed, while the other is above the stream. 
The outermost bank is thickly covered with trees 
and bushes, the resort of wild beasts. There they 
are accustomed to repose until driven from their 
retreat by the swelling of the river. This circum- 
stance gave rise to that beautiful allusion of the 
Prophet : "He Bhall come up like a lion from the 
swelling of Jordan against the habitation of the 
strong." The figure is highly poetical. A more 
terrible image can hardly be portrayed to the 
mind, than a lion aroused from his lair by the 
roar of the river, and chafed and irritated by its 
repeated and successive encroachments upon his 
chosen haunts, until forced to quit his last retreat, 
he ascends the high ground and open country, and 
turns his fury against the innocent and unsuspect- 
ing villagers. A destroyer equally fierce and cruel 
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and irresistible, the devoted Edomites were to find 
in Nebuchadnezzar and his army. 

The river is fordable in many places during the 
summer, but the few spots where it may be crossed 
in the rainy season are known only to the Arabs. 
About eight miles to the west of Jericho there has 
existed from the earliest times a passage between 
the south of Palestine and the Laud of Moab. Its 
comparative shallowness and easiness of access 
have always rendered it, in time of peace, a place 
of frequent resort, and, in time of war, a place of 
great importance. When the spies, sent by Joshua, 
were secreted on the house of Rahab, the inhabi- 
tants of the city pursued after them the way to Jor- 
dan unto the fords. And when Ehud obtained his 
victory mentioned in the Book of Judges, we are 
told that the Israelites, who engaged in the conflict, 
went down after him, by way of the fords of Jor- 
dan, toward Moab, and suffered not a man to pass 
over. It was on this level strand that John, the 
forerunner of Christ, stood when, pointing to the 
pebbles and stones of which it was composed, he 
said, "God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham ;" and then turning to the 
trees on the further bank added: "Every tree 
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which bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down 
and caat into the fire." Here he found a suitable 
place for obtaining the attention of visitors from 
different districts on either side of the river* 
Hither the inhabitants of Jerusalem resorted to 
hear his testimony, and to receive the rite which 
he was appointed to administer : and here he ex- 
claimed, in the midst of an attentive auditory, 
"Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world." 

The Talmudists inform us that the waters of the 
Jordan are not pure — ^not fit to sprinkle the un- 
clean, because they are mixed with the waters of 
other streams that empty themselves into it. It 
would seem that Naaman, the leper, was influenced 
with this notion, when he objected to wash in the 
Jordan, and said, "Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel ? May I not wash in them and be clean ?" 
Lieut. Lynch, who has just returned from an 
actual survey of the river, says, "The Jordan, 
although rapid and impetuous, is graceful in its 
windings and fringed with luxuriance; while its 
waters are sweet, clear, cool and refreshing. Its 
navigation is found to be extremely diflicult and 
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dansrerous, on account of numerous cascades which 
it is impossible to avoid. Some of these are of 
fearful magnitude. Others are of less descent. In 
running a distance of sixty or seventy miles after 
leaving the Lake of Tiberias it winds through a 
tortuous course of not less than two hundred 
miles, and not unfrequently shut in with dense 
woods. So great is the descent between the two 
seas, which it connects, that the difference of level 
is over a thousand feet, the Dead Sea being so 
much lower than the Sea of Galilee." These 
items constitute a species of information of which 
we had hitherto not been put in possession ; and 
we are quite sure that this memorable stream will 
lose none of its interest from such a discovery. 
The Jordan empties itself into the Dead Sea. 

THE DEAD SEA 

forms a very striking peculiarity among the natu- 
ral objects of the Holy Land. It is situated in the 
southern district of the country, and is of an 
irregular, oblong shape, extending mostly from 
north to south, but with a leaning of the northern 
portion eastward, which gives to it somewhat the 
appearance of a bow. About forty miles long and 
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fifteen wide, its dimensions must have become 
more contracted than formerly: for it was orig- 
inally seventy-two miles long and eighteen wide. 
There are several epithets in Scripture by which 
it is designated. It is sometimes called The Sea 
of the Plain, from its locality in the great hollow 
plain of the Jordan. Somtimes it is called The 
Salt Sea on account of the extreme saltness of its 
waters, and to distinguish it from the Great Sea, 
the Mediterranean. At other times it is called 
Lake Asphaltites, from the great quantity of bitu- 
men with which it is impregnated. More com- 
monly, it is called the Dead Sea — its very appro- 
priate appellation, because its waters are dead, 
heavy and sluggish, and with great difficulty ruf- 
fled by the wind ; also, because it covers the site 
of the dead, the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
having been submerged beneath its surface; and 
lastly, because it is supposed that no fish nor living 
thing inhabits it. At certain seasons there are seen 
mists over it, which are soon dispersed by the rays 
of the sun ; and the black exhalations which are 
constantly arising are said to be destructive to ani- 
mal life, and to strike any bird dead that attempts 
to fly across. This is quite a mistake, as it is very 
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common to see swallows skimming the surface, 
dipping for water requisite to build their nests. 
Flocks of gulls may also be seen floating quietly 
on its bosom ; and when aroused by stones they 
will take themselves down the lake until they are 
completely out of sight. But the most remarkable 
feature in this sea is its buoyancy. It is said that 
the most weighty things, if thrown into it, will not 
sink. The Emperor Vespasian, in order to try its 
strength, caused a number of men who could not 
swim to be thrown in with their hands tied behind 
them, and immediately they floated on the water. 
" Before I left Jerusalem," says Dr. Pococke, " I 
had resolved in my own mind not to bathe in it 
on account of my health, and I sustained my reso- 
lution during the whole of my day's ride along its 
shores, but when on the point of leaving them, 
and turning up among the mountains, I could 
resist no longer, and before my guides were aware 
I was upon the water. Paul and the Arabs fol- 
lowed, and after splashing about for some time, 
we all lay like a parcel of corks. I could have 
lain there and read with perfect ease. In fact I 
could have slept, and it would have been a much 
easier bed than the bushes at Jericho. It was 
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quite ludicrous to see one of the horses. As soon 
as his body touched the water, he was afloat and 
turned over on his side ; he struggled with all his 
force to preserve his equilibrium, but the moment 
he ceased moving he turned over again on his 
side, and almost on his back, kicking his feet out 
of water and snorting with terror. The worst of a 
bath is after it is over : the skin is then covered 
with a thick glutinous substance that requires 
another ablution to get rid of; the face and the 
ears are encrusted with salt, the hair stands on 
end, the eyes are inflamed and irritated for many 
days, and the body scalds and smarts as if it had 
been exposed to a roasting fire." 

Much has been said of ^ the apples of Sodom, 
beautiful without, but full of dust and ashes with- 
in ; the doleful sounds that are reported to issue 
from the Lake, and the supposed visible remains 
of the submerged cities. These and other points 
of interest with which tradition and fanciful imagi- 
nation has invested the scene, we pass by alto- 
gether unnoticed. Yet we cannot refrain from 
expressing astonishment that sensible modern 
travellers should ever have thought it worth their 
while to look for the tops of houses and walls and 
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pillars under the water, and that some have even 
supposed that they have seen them. The cities of 
the Plain were no doubt built of mud or brick ; 
and a few days submersion, to say nothing of the 
previous overthrow and burning which they expe- 
rienced, would be quite enough to dissolve them 
into heaps of rubbish. 

The Dead Sea has become invested with increas- 
ing interest of late in consequence of the recent 
expedition of Lieutenant Lynch, of the United 
States Navy. This expedition was planned by 
the Lieutenant about three years ago, and having 
received the approbation of the Secretary of State, 
was carried into successful operation. It being 
necessary to send a store ship to the Mediterranean 
squadron, and as after her arrival she would have 
no employment for some months, it was deter- 
mined to send this enterprising party in her, so 
that after supplying the wants of the squadron 
tjiey might be landed at Acre or some other town 
on the Coast, to enter upon the duties of their 
mission. The store ship was provided with two 
metallic boats ; one of copper, and the other of 
iron : the former named " Fanny Mason," and the 
latter " Fanny Skinner." These boats had to be 
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transported across the country over the most for- 
midable mountain gorges and heights, and to be 
lowered down precipices with ropes. At length, 
after much skill and perseverance, the two Fannies 
were afloat with the American ensign flying,, on 
the beautiful blue waters of the Sea of Galilee. 
Emblematic of its Master, it alone of all things 
around them remained the same : just as the 
Apostles saw it when our Saviour said to it, 
"Peaxje be s.till,'^ this little band of rovers now 
beheld it. The explorers then made a southerly 
direction for the Jordan, the navigation of which 
was attended with so many perils that, in the 
course of the two hundred miles of its serpentine 
meandering, they were plunged down no less than 
twenty-seven threatening rapids, besides a number 
of others of less descent. These diflEiculties having 
all been surmounted with true sailor-like energy, 
they were glad to find themselves on the bosom 
of this singular sea, in quest of which they had 
encountered so many adventures. Upon entering 
it the boats were encountered by a gale, and it 
seemed as if the bows were enduring the sledge 
hammers of the Titans, so dense was the water. 
The party proceeded daily with their explorations, 
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making topographical sketches as they went along, 
till they reached the southern extremity, where 
the most wonderful sight yet awaited them. In 
passing the Mount of Sodom, they saw a large, 
rounded, turret-shaped column, facing south-east, 
which proved to be of solid rock salt, capped with 
carbonate of lime, — one mass of crystalization. 
Mr. Dale took a sketch of it, and procured speci- 
mens. From a careful examination, it would 
seem that the bottom of the northern half of this 
sea is almost an entire plain, covered with crystals, 
the soundings scarcely varying from one hundred 
and eighty-nine fathoms, or eleven hundred and 
eighty-eight feet. The southern half is as shallow 
as the northern one is deep, being only three fath- 
oms, or eighteen feet, presenting no crystals but 
slimy mud covered by a shallow bay. It is a 
singular fact, therefore, that the bottom of the Dead 
Sea forms two submerged plains — one elevated, 
and the other depressed — ^the slimy ooze of the 
southern portion scarcely failing to remind one of 
the slime pits in the Vale of Siddim, where were 
joined in battle four kings with five. The height 
of the west bank is more than a thousand feet 
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above its surface, and very nearly on a level with 
the Mediterranean. 

Philosophic minds have differed materially as to 
the origin of this sea, and the large quantities of 
bitumen, sulphur and salt with which the region 
abounds. Are they the natives of the soil that 
existed there prior to the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, or are they the deposits left there 
in consequence of that overthrow ? It is supposed 
by some that the judgment of the cities was purely 
miraculous, effected by a literal shower of burning 
brimstone from heaven. Others are of opinion 
that the tremendous action of earthquake and vol- 
cano were enlisted on that occasion, in accordance 
with a special volition of the Deity. A miracle 
must doubtless be recognized in either case. But 
then, on the latter supposition, it consisted not in 
creating, at the time, the elements employed, but 
in directing and controlling in an extraordinary 
manner those natural agencies that were already 
in existence. The region from Jerusalem to Meso- 
^ potamia and from Lebanon to Idumea might have 
been more or less volcanic in its character, and 
having in this particular locality burst open into a 
crater, poured down upon the guilty cities an in- 
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flamed shower of sulphur or nitre mixed with 
heated salt, thus causing a simultaneous overthrow, 
and a bituminous explosion. The Jordan, that 
rolled at the time, and emptied itself into the Red 
Sea, being stopped all at once by volcanic hillocks 
and raised high above its bed, naight have en- 
gulphed itself into the crater, of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and thus have formed this sea. It is 
impregnated with sulphur, and salt, and bitumen, 
the usual productions of volcanic eruptions. The 
catastrophe resembling a conflagration of heaven, 
was emphatically destruction from the Almighty, 
enclosing the objects of His vengeance on every 
hand, rendering their escape hopeless. The sea is 
therefore a standing monument of Jehovah's 
wrath. It receives every day about six millions 
and ninety thousand tons of water, from the Jor- 
dan and other streams that discharge themselves 
into it. Yet there is no visible outlet. There is 
seen no way by which these waters can be carried 
offl It is natural to conclude from this circum- 
stance that they are carried away either by evapo- 
ration or by some subterranean communication. 
Perhaps both. We will now take our leave of this 
part of the country altogether, for other and more 
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interesting scenes that yet await us. We have 
glanced at the general aspect ; we have viewed the 
prospect from the principal mountains ; we have 
visited Lake Tiberias; sailed down the impetuous 
and circuitous Jordan, and circumnavigated the 
Dead Sea, Our attention shall next be given to 
the history and present condition of the principal 
citie^, alluding to those peculiarities in their char- 
acter that have rendered them so renowned, and 
closing with an account of Jerusalem, Gethsemane 
and Calvary where the Saviour of the world lin- 
gered to complete His earthly career. 

TYRE AND SIDON. 

As we cast our eye over the map of country we 
shall find upon the Mediterranean coast, -in the 
vicinity of Lebanon, the two celebrated cities of 
Tyre and Sidon. They are names which in Scrip- 
ture are usually associated together. They are 
called by historians, sister cities. The precedence 
in point of age belongs to Sidon, and Tyre is often 
denominated her daughter. The Sldonians were 
great ship builders, and distinguished for hewing 
and polishing timber. The city was large and 
well built ; its markets were furnished with every 
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variety of merchandise; its gardens copiously 
irrigated, and full of fruits of the most delicious 
flavor. It had large dependencies, which were 
divided into four districts that extended to Leb- 
anon. These united districts comprised nearly 
six hundred villages. And though in the twelfth 
century Sidpn the great was shrunk and circum- 
scribed ' in its territory, there was still a rich 
meaning in the words of the covenant, which 
required the devotion of all it possesed to the 
inheritance of Israel. 

Old Tyre was built upon a peninsula which 
projected into the sea in the form of a mallet. 
It was beautifully described by Ezekiel as abound- 
ing in riches, and fairs, and merchandise, and 
mariners, and pilots, and men of war: in fact, as 
being perfect in beauty — the merchant of the 
people for many isles. Hiram, one of its kings, 
was almost equal to Solomon, perfectly indepen- 
pendent of that powerful monarch, and holding 
toward him the language of an equal. As Tyre 
was proverbially rich, it is natural to enquire into 
the sources whence these riches were obtained. 
They did not arise from agriculture because it was 
a rock, and the buildings occupied nearly the 
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whole surface: nor did they arise from rich pas- 
tures, nor from the possession of rich mines. In 
many parts of this country, there are greater 
treasures buried beneath the soil than are found 
ipon the soil itself But it was not so at Tyre. If 
ive turn to the prophecies, we shall find the riches 
of Tyre delineated, together with the sources from 
which they were drawn. We are told that the 
Tyrians imported wheat from the districts beyond 
Lebanon ; lambs and goats from Arabia ; gold 
and silver and brass from Togarmah; flax and silk 
from Egypt ; wine and wool from Damascus, and 
precious stones from Syria. But what could the 
Tyrians give in exchange for all these varieties of 
productions secured from every neighboring 
country? The answer to this question may also 
be found in the words of the Prophet: "Syria, 
was thy merchant by reason of th6 multitude of 
the wares of thy making. Damascus was thy 
merchant because of the multitude of the wares 
of thy making." 

There lay the secret. It was in consequence of 
the skill, the variety, and the perfection of manu- 
facture, that Tyre acquired all her wealth. She 
manufactured woven cloth, of exquisite beauty, 
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stained with the celebrated Tyrian dye. She 
manufactured the most delicate and exquisitely 
wrought fabricSj embroidered with gold and silver, 
and enriched with the most brilliant colors. 
Indeed the skill of her workmanship was so com- 
plete that it was quite proverbial to say, when 
inspecting a piece of rude and imperfect manufac- 
ture, "Ah, the maker of this was no Tyrian." 
Even Solomon was indebted to Tyre for the richest 
and highest wrought ornaments of his far-famed 
temple. Writing to his friend Hiram, he said, 
"Send me a man cunning to work in gold and 
silver, and brass, and iron, and purple, and crim- 
son and blue." Hiram sent him a man of this 
description ; and this was the individual that 
made most of the brazen work required in the 
ornament of the Temple. 

After showing how skill and perseverance and 
industry could make a barren rock the queen of 
the sea, and the mart of all nations, the Prophet 
presents to us the melancholy contrast, and the 
steps by which she descended from an abundant 
accumulation of weailth, to a sudden and an aston- 
ishing fall. The people of Tyre had been signal- 
jzied by their cruelty and injustice to the Prophets; 
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consequently the most awful denunciations from 
Jehovah were uttered against them — denuncia- 
tions the echo of which still rings in our ears. 
They were no doubt mocked at, when delivered, 
but they have received a fulfilment to the very 
word and the very letter. "Behold," says God, 
"I am against thee, O Tyrus, and I will cause 
many nations to come up against thee, as the sea 
causeth her waves to come up, and they shall de- 
stroy thy walls and thy towers. I will also scrape 
thy dust from thee, and make thee like the top of 
a rock. It shall be a place for the spreading of 
nets in the midst of the sea." 

So it has literally happened. The success- 
ive sieges which she has encountered have reduced 
her to a mere hamlet, and the waves of the sea 
have come up so far that the circumference of that 
part of the island tliat was above them has been 
reduced from twenty to ten miles. When vessels 
arrive on the coast, if the sea be calm, you may 
look over the sides, and see the buried magnifi- 
cence of this proud mistress of the nations. Only a 
few huts now remain, inhabited by a few poor fish- 
ermen, who are occupied in drying, spreading, and 
mending their nets. It becomes us to ponder well 
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these facts. They convey to this commercial 
nation an instructive lesson. They teach us that 
history is worth studying as a chart for a nation's 
policy, and that Christianity is the polar star by 
which statesmen can successfully guide the affairs 
of the realm to solid and permanent prosperity. 
Proceeding along the coast we. next arrive at 

PTOLEMAIS. 

It was called Ptolemais in honor of Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, who, after an earthquake, which had 
destroyed a great part of it, liberally aided the 
distressed inhabitants. It was called Jean D'Acre, 
from the well-known order of knights, who, iu the 
Crusades, founded a hospital dedicated to St. John 
of Acre. This place was celebrated for the repulse 
given to Napoleon Bonaparte, by the Turkish 
army under the command of Sir Sydney Smith, 
who, after a long and memorable conflict, com- 
pelled them to retire with great loss of life, and 
ultimately to abandon Syria. In 1836 it was again 
besieged by Ibrahim Pasha for a period of about 
six months, but being protected by double walls 
and towers, and high fortifications, it repelled the 
bombardment until the devastation committed by 
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the shells upon the domes and minarets of the 
mosques at length brought it to ruins. Sp.eedily 
again it was raised from its ashes, and became a 
stronghold, and Mehemet Ali held it with Syria 
as his own. Since then it has been called to sus- 
tain another attack, that is yet fresh in o.ur memo- 
ries; and it was not untiL a bombshell penetrated 
a powder magazine, and blew the arsenal into the 
air that it was forced to yield. Taken but as 
yesterday by the British, it was given to the 
Turks, in whose possession it still continues with 
little prospect of reparation. In the immediate 
vicinity of Acre, and extending to the south-west 
as far as the Sea of Galilee, is the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, which has witnessed probably more battles 
than any other plain on earth. Its general aspect 
is as level as a floor, wholly destitute of stone, rich 
and uncultivated. There is not a tree visible, but 
tall grass, reeds, thistles and mallows wave sport- 
ively to the wind. Here and there a small cabin 
may be seen about twelve feet square, without 
window, table, chair, or any other article of furni- 
ture except a mat. The ordinary process of two 
women grinding at a mill is very generally observ- 
able. They sit down, one on each side, and re- 
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volve a circular stone, like a fiioderate grindstone, 
by means of a shaft or crank, on another stone of 
similar size. One puts in the grain with the hand, 
and the other puts away the meal in a bowl: and 
having no higher ambition, they seem perfectly 
contented with their present condition. 

CESAREA BY THE SEA, 

or Cesarea of Herod, as it is sometimes denomi- 
nated, is the next important place on the coast. It 
was built by Herod the Great, in h6nor of the 
Emperor of the world, and was a magnificent city, 
worthy of the imperial name it bore. Adorned 
with splendid palaces and stately edifices, con- 
structed of the best material, and in the most ad- 
mirable manner, its glory, like that of its games, 
ranked it among the first cities in the empire. Its 
artificial harbor was one of the most costly and 
prodigious specimens of enterprise that we meet 
with in the whole country. It consisted of huge 
stones brought from a distance, fifty feet loilg, 
eighteen broad, and nine in thickness, carried out 
into twenty fathoms of water, and placed one 
upon another till they rose above the surface like a 
wall. This quay encircled the whole haven with 
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a street of polished stone around it. Of similar, 
but still nobler structure was a temple so lofty as 
to be visible at a distance at sea. It contained a 
statue to Caesar and another to Eome. Among 
other public works were a theatre and amphithe- 
atre of considerable dimensions, and subterranean 
vaults of proportioned labor. The city was built 
of white stone, and wholly given to pleasure. It 
was here that Peter was instrumental in the con- 
version of Cornelius and his kinsman. Here 
Philip, the Evangelist, resided. Here the Apostle 
Paul, in the audience of the king of Judea, rea- 
soned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come. And here Herod, in royal apparel, seated 
upon his throne, addressed the people in such lofty 
strains that they shouted, "It is the voice of a god 
and not of a man ; and he was smitten of worms 
and gave up the ghost." The fall of that proud 
monarch was an emblem of that of the proud city. 
Notwithstanding it continued the mightiest monu- 
ment of Herod's greatness. Though it was the 
capital of the kingdom, and afterward of a province, 
the Metropolitan See of nineteen bishops, it is now 
buried in ruins, exhibiting the remains of theatres 
and amphitheatres, circuses and temples, inhabited 
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by hyenas aud wolves, and covered with thorns 
and thistles. There is one building, however, that 
interests the Christian visitor — the Judgment Hall 
of Herod. It contains prisons of various dimen- 
sions, and one so small as scarcely to admit of a 
man's lying down in it. The largest is about twelve 
feet square. They receive light by apertures through 
the walls, and these are so contracted as scarcely 
to allow of any one's putting his hand through them. 
It is probable that in one of these apartments the 
Apostle Paul was imprisoned, for he was impris- 
oned in the Judgment Hall of Herod. To the 
south of Cesarea, upon the same coast, lies the 
celebrated city of 

JOPPA 

the most ancient seaport in the world. Tradition 
says that Noah's ark was built here, and the ac- 
count stands uncontradicted in history. The town 
certainly existed when the country was divided 
among the Jews, it being then known as Japho, 
scarcely varying from its present name, Jaffa. A 
thousand years subsequent to this event, it w^s the 
principal seaport of Jerusalem, to which Hiram, 
king of Tyre, engaged to bring by sea, rafts of 
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cedar wood, cut in the mountains of Lebanon for 
the erection of Solomon's Temple. After the 
lapse of another thousand years, we find it men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles, where Peter 
had his vision, teaching the admission of the Gen- 
tiles into the Church of Christ. A thousand 
years still later, it was the very focus of military 
strife, on account of its value as a key to the coun- 
try, and now it is the principal seaport of the Holy 
Land. The harbor is so constructed as to aflEbrd 
a shelter, either on the north or south side, accord- 
ing as the direction of the wind may require. 
Approaching the town from the sea, its appearance 
gives one the impression of a fairy land. It re- 
sembles a succession of terraces, rising one above 
another like steps cut out in the sloping side of 
some promontory. This is occasioned by the flat 
roofs that are so common to all the buildings of 
the east. These flat terraced roofs are the resort 
of the inhabitants in fine weather. They resort 
to them for retirement, relaxation and enjoyment. 
St. Peter went on the house-top to pray ; Samuel 
and Saul to hold conference; David to overlook 
his neighbors' gardens and the surrounding coun- 
try. At sunset, if the weather be fine, you may 
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Bee nearly the whole adult population assembled 
on the roofs of their houses, clothed in rich and 
varied costume, and exhibiting signs of social en- 
joyment. Figs, pomegranates, and watermelons, 
renowned for their excellence, grow luxuriantly in 
the gardens of Jaffa, and the orange groves with- 
out the town are a perfect ornament. As from 
this port the access to inland cities is comparatively 
easy, we will take our leave of the coast for the 
present, on a journey to Nazareth. The road to it 
lies through the Plain of Sharon, extremely fertile 
but only partially cultivated. It looks like one 
vast prairie of flowers. Eoses and lilies, and 
tulips, and jasmines, and rosemaries, and other 
scented flowers, cause the senses to be regaled at 
every step. Beyond this district of country, 
among the hills, is situated the village of , 

NAZARETH. 

The name of Nazareth possesses a charm to the 
ear of oriental Christians which is not so readily 
reciprocated by modern believers. It is customary 
with us to be called Christians from Christ, in con- 
sequence of the distinguished epithet that was 
first given to the Saviour's followers at Antioch. 
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But in the East this name is comparatively un- 
known, and Christians are there called Nezers, or 
Nazarites, or more properly Nazarenes, ' from the 
name of the place where Christ was brought up. 
Nazareth is therefore to them a charmed word, 
eonnecting itself with their faith and hope. The 
Saviour abode in Nazareth for a longer period of 
time, probably, than in any other place during his 
visit to earth. And he was called Jesus of Naza- 
reth, in conformity with an ancient usage that at- 
tached to the name of an illustrious individual the 
name of the place in which he was born, as Eliezer 
of Damascus, Saul of Tarsus, Alexander of Mace- 
don. The birth-place of Jesus however was Beth- 
lehem, and yet He is never called in Scripture, 
Jesus of Bethlehem, but Jesus of Nazareth. 
Though this may have arisen from an impression 
on the part of some of the people that He was a 
native of that town, still He recognized the title, 
and in the name of Jesus of Nazareth His disciples 
performed miracles. There was a contention for 
fifty years among the learned as to the position of 
Nazareth, whether it was situated in a valley or on 
a hill ; one party maintaining the former, and the 
other the latter. The dispute at length ended in the 
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discovery that both parties were right, that it is in 
fact situated in a valley on the top of a hill. As 
you approach it from the sea, you ascend the whole 
way ; the ground does not decline at all; and 
when you arrive at the place, you find yourself 
four or five thousand feet above the level of the 
ocean ; then the ground suddenly sinks like the 
crater of a volcano, to the depth of two hun 
dred and twenty feet, and in that hollow ITaza- 
reth is built. It is perfectly hidden from the view 
of people standing below, and it is not until you 
arrive ^t the crest or the rim of the acclivity, that 
you can see it from above. The Evangelist Luke 
records the opening of Christ's ministry here. 
He was a Jew by birth, and strictly conformed to 
the ritual of their law. Wlien he was in the Syna- 
gogue at Nazareth, there was given Him the Book 
of the Law to read, and His commentary on a pas- 
sage in Isaiah gave so much offence to His towns- 
men, that they led Him forth to the brow of the hill 
that they might cast Him down headlong, but in 
some mysterious way He passed through the midst 
of them and escaped. Nazareth at that time was 
proverbial for wickedness. It was said, " Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth V It is now a 
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village containing about three thousand souls; and 
travellers, who are in the habit of visiting it, are 
anxious to exempt the present inhabitants from 
the reproach that rests on a distant generation of 
their predecessors. The people appear to be civil, 
and the children affectionate. Disposed to shape 
our course through the adjacent province, we are 
accosted with the two cities of 

SHECHEM AND SAMARIA. 

These spots, well known in history for a period of 
nearly four thousand years, are full of the relics of 
ancient greatness. Though Samaria is reduced to 
a mere village, yet it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive of any thing finer in appearance than ancient 
Shechem. It has the aspect of an oriental town, 
imbedded in the most delightful and fervent bow- 
ers, half concealed by rich gardens, and stately 
trees collected into groves, and all around the 
beautiful valley in which it stands. It is wholly 
compact, and built of hewn stone. The streets, 
eight feet wide, are paved and often arched over, 
with a. gutter in the centre for the rain to flow in. 
It has mosques, churches and synagogues ; and the 
people are much mixed in respect of ancestry, 
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language and religion. The pride of the inhabi* 
tants consists in the preservation of ancient manu- 
scripts of the Pentateuch in their original charac- 
ter. They have a copy in one of the synagogues, 
much esteemed among biblical scholars, said to 
belong to the period of Moses. It is a large roll, 
kept in a brass case, and adorned with various 
costly coverings of crimson silk, and letters em- 
broidered with gold. It is written in columns 
of about five by fourteen inches and three of 
these to what may be termed a page. 

There is considerable trade in Shechem, and a 
flourishing manufacture of silk, soap, and cotton 
of various descriptions. The markets are well 
supplied with bread and fruit The shepherds 
daily tend their flocks on the slopes of the moun- 
tains; and so well trained are these animals, that 
they will feed along the unfenced wheat ground 
without presuming to encroach on the grain. 

If any thing connected with the memory of past 
ages be likely to awaken local enthusiasm in our 
bosoms, the land around these cities is eminently 
entitled to that distinction. The sacred record of 
events transacted in the fields of Shechem, we re- 
member with delight from our earliest years. 
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Along the valley may still - be observed companies 
of Ishmaelites coming from Gilead, as in the days 
of old, with their camels bearing spicery and^balm 
and myrrh, and they would gladly purchase an- 
other Joseph of his brethren and sell him as a slave 
to some Potiphar in Egypt. 
About eight miles from Shechem, or Nablous, id 

JACOB'S WELL, 

the scene of the memorable conference between 
out* Saviour and the woman of Samaria. It is 
situated amid the ruins of a church that once sur- 
rounded it, and is covered with two large stones. 
Its identity, as the well upon which the SAVioua 
sat when weary with his journey, appears never to 
have been disputed; and from time immemorial it 
has been called by the Arabs, Bir Y^acooby Well of 
Jacob ; which designation is universally retained to 
this day. Its great depth, and the consequent cool- 
ness of the water at all seasons, has caused it to be 
highly esteemed from the beginning; and this may 
be alleged as one reason why the woman pf Sama- 
ria should come so far to draw water, when other 
fountains were close at hand. She might possibly 
have done so as a religious ceremony, similar to 
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that practiced by the Jews in Jerusalem on the 
great day of the Feast of the Tabernacles. Efforts 
have been made at different times to ascertain the 
precise depth of the well, and the results of the 
explorations have proved alike uniform and grati- 
fying. About three years prior to the visit of 
Dr. Wilson, a clergyman had dropped into it the 
Five Books of Moses; and the Doctor concluded 
that if these inspired records could be brought up, 
the desired information would at once be secured. 
Accordingly he prevailed upon a Jew, by the 
promise of a handsome bakshish, to undertake the 
descent for that purpose. As he looked into the 
fearful pit, on the brink of which he stood, a feel- 
ing of terror came over him, and he betook him- 
self to prayer in the Hebrew tongue. His devotion 
being ended, a rope was tied around his body, below 
his shoulders, and he was gently lowered to the 
bottom, which was scarcely covered with water. 
Forthwith he kindled a light, and with the aid of 
dry sticks that were thrown down to him, made a 
blaze which showed the whole of the well without 
any difficulty. As the end of the rope could now 
be seen at the lower extremity, a knot was put 
upon it at the margin above, so as to have the 
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exact measurement when the individual came up. 
Presently a shout was heard from the bottom that 
the Bible was found, and putting the prize carefully 
into his bosom, the man declared his readiness to 
ascend. The book, from having been so long 
steeped in mud and water, was, with the exception 
of the boards, reduced to a mass of pulp. The 
depth of the well was thus proved to be just sev- 
enty-five feet, and about nine in diameter, corres- 
ponding exactly with the soundings taken by an 
American missionary some years before. The ad- 
venture being over, we feel disposed to rest, by 
sitting on the well and reading again the fourth 
chapter of St. John. Independently of its impor- 
tance as a theological document, it concentrates so 
much information that a volume might be written 
with the illustrations it affords of the history of 
the Jews, and the geography of the country. The 
journey of our Lord from Judea into Galilee — ^His 
passage through Samaria — ^His approach to the 
metropolis of that country — His arrival at the field 
that terminates the narrow valley of Shechem — 
the ancient custom of stopping at a well — the fa- 
miliar employment of drawing water — ^the depth 
of the well — ^the history of the well itself— the dis- 
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ciples sent into the city to buy food, by which the 
situations of the well and the city are obviously 
implied — all these occur within the scope of a few 
verses, and supply evidence in favor of divine reve- 
lation that can never be shaken. 

THE MOUNTAINS OF EBAL AND GERIZIM. 

two parallel ridges that terminate abruptly on tne 
east, are only separated from each other by the 
beautiful valley of Shechem. They are very simi- 
lar in their height, length and figure, lofty, craggy 
and barren, and seem to {sloq each other with an 
air of defiance. God charged the Hebrews, when 
they had crossed the Jordan, that six of their 
tribes should be stationed on Ebal, and six on 
Gerizim — the former to denounce curses against 
such as were refractory and rebellious, and the 
latter to pronounce blessings on such as were obe- 
dient. On a subsequent occasion, when a great 
multitude of people were assembled together to 
crown Abimeleck king, Jotham went and stood 
on the top of Mount Gerizim, and said, "The 
trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over 
them." In this address we have one of the oldest 
and most beautiful parables in existence. And in 
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the East, where the imaginatioii is fervid and 
glowing, this mode of speaking is in high repute. 
If a man have been told a secret, he says, in re- 
peating it, "A tree told me this morning that 
Candan offered a large bribe to the Modelair, to 
get Muttoo turned out of his situation." Does a 
man of low caste wish to unite his son in marriage 
with the daughter of one who is high, the father 
of the latter will say, **Have you heard that the 
pumpkin tree is anxious to be married to the plan- 
tain tree ?" Has a man given his daughter in 
marriage to one who uses her unkindly, he says,- 
" I have planted the sugar cane by the side of the 
margossa — ^the bitter tree." Parables were often 
spoken by our Saviour, but they were all perfect 
of their kind, and generally very short. As we 
look around on the summit of this memorable 
mountain, we see an immense pile of stones, hewn 
and unhewn. Occular demonstration is afforded 
us that here stood at one time the ancient city. 
If tradition were silent, and the present generation 
should deny the fact, the overwhelming evidence 
is under our eye. It would appear that a city 
might again be built from the ruins, and the ma- 
terials not be exhausted. The massive granite 
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Stones of a church or convent, erected probably in 
the age of the Crusades, remain in excellent order 
and preservation. This single establishment cov- 
ers a large part of an acre. From the hilly region 
of Samaria we now take a leap to 

BETHLEHEM OF JUDEA. 

It is sometimes called in Scripture the City of 
David — perhaps because it was the city of his 
birth and education, and early recollections and 
associations. Here were the fields in which he 
tended his father's flocks : and here that bubbling 
brook from which he selected the smooth pebble 
stones when he went forth to meet Goliah. It was 
here, probably on some moon-light night, when all 
was still — not a leaf rustling to the breeze — when 
the birds had suspended their songs, and the flocks 
were grazing carelessly at his side, that he penned 
that beautiful psalm: "When I consider thy heav- 
ens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that 
thou visitest him ? Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels and hast crowned him with 
glory and honor. Thou hast put all things under 
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his feet ; all sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts 
of the field." In the Psalms of David we meet 
with continual allusions to pastoral life. This was 
an employment to which he was peculiarly at- 
tached; and it produced impressions upon his mind 
which the influence and plenitude of regal power 
never could obliterate. Expatiating on that por- 
tion of his rural life when he was a shepherd boy, 
as affording something like a specimen of God's 
care over His people, he said : " The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want. He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures. He leadeth me beside 
the still waters." The sweetness of the pasture 
ground of Bethlehem renders it still the favored 
resort of those who keep watch over their flocks. 
The shepherds of the East are altogether a different 
class of men from shepherds in this country. 
Among us they are usually taken from the hum- 
bler ranks of life. They are hired by the week or 
the year like other agricultural labors. They have 
little or no interest in the flocks they keep, and as 
they watch over a great number of sheep that are 
scattered over the downs, they are not able, in 
every instance, to recognize one sheep from an- 
other. TherCy the shepherd is the proprietor of his 
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sheep. He lives among them with his family, and 
removes from place to place where the sheep go 
to feed. He knows each one individually, either 
by its countenance or by its voice. He gives them 
names, and calls them by their names, and they 
know his voice, and they follow him. During 
severe weather, he will not enjoy repose or repast 
until his sheep have been fed and placed in safety. 
How strikingly does this illustrate that beautiful 
passage in Isaiah : ^^ He shall feed his flock like a 
shepherd : he shall gather the lambs in his arms, 
and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead 
those that are with young." When Christ said, 
" I am the good shepherd," He said all that lan- 
guage could express, and comprehended in one 
word a world of meaning. It was when the shep- 
herds were keeping watch over their flocks that 
the angels appeared to them to announce the in- 
carnation of the Saviour ; and the caravansary is 
still professedly shown where He was manifest in 
the flesh. It is so unlike any thing which we are 
accustomed to call a stable that we are rather apt 
to be incredulous, at fireft sight, as to its identity, 
as it is nothing more nor less than a cave. Caves 
are universally preferred in that country for the 
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stabling of animals. The sudden vicissitudes of 
heat and cold render them an agreeable shelter 
from the one or the other, as the case may happen. 
Though Bethlehem was little among the tribes of 
Judah, yet it was dignified by an event that will 
make it memorable in the annals of history as 
long as time shall endure. To the Jewish Me- 
tropolis we propose now to turn our attention. 
The city is almost in sight, and a journey of a few 
hours brings us to the hallowed spot. 

JERUSALEM, 

the city which God particularly chose, and to 
which He paid special regard, has diflferent ap- 
pearances when viewed from different places. — 
Travellers vary exceedingly in their accounts as 
to the impression which the first sight of it pro- 
duced on their minds. Some express great dis- 
appointment at what they term the miserable 
aspect of a city that was once so celebrated. Oth- 
ers are all enraptured at its magnificence ; while 
some more sober and temperate hold a middle 
space between the two. There is nothing very 
remarkable about this, as it happens in relation to 
every popular object that becomes the resort of 
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visitors. Much depends of course upon the taste 
of the individuals ; and much upon the spot from 
which they obtain the first glimpse of the Metropo- 
lis. Those virho approach it from the road that 
leads from Joppa have presented to them nothing 
but a wall — a solid massive wall, unbroken in its 
monotony. Those who see it from the Mount of 
Olives stand transfixed with astonishment: they 
have a bird's-eye view of the whole impressive 
scene; they see the city like a map under their 
feet ; they see all its streets, with their windings 
and turnings, with perfect ease. But those who 
come in from the north have presented to them 
neither extremes. These persons are among the 
moderates. From the language of the Psalmist we 
should naturally conclude that Jerusalem stands 
on a very beautiful hill. — " Beautiful for situation, 
the joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion, on the 
sides of the north, the city of the great king." 
There is, however, no physical beauty; neither 
tree, nor shrub, nor verdure, but a naked, craggy, 
rocky eminence. The beauty of which David 
speaks, must therefore be taken in a moral and 
not a general sense. The prophet Isaiah- said, 
" How beautiful on the mountains are the feet of 
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him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace." It was the joy that accompanied his 
message, and not the personal beauty of the mes- 
senger, that made him so attractive. Again the 
Psalmist declares, " As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his 
people." This declaration sheds light on the for- 
mer, and intimates that the beauty of Jerusalem 
consisted in the hills that surrounded it, and the 
natural fortifications by which it was guarded. 
The continual sieges it has encountered, prove it 
to be among the strongest fortresses the world 
ever saw. 

It was originally called Salem, or peace : and 
Melchisideck who was king of Salem was called 
king of righteousness and peace. This is the root 
of nearly all the salutations in the East. All na- 
tions have their own modes in this respect. The 
English perhaps is the least ceremonious. Two 
persons among us meet and salute each other with, 
" How do you do ?", and then pass on, or enter 
into conversation; neither party being wiser for 
the question, each one presuming that if his friend 
was not well he would not be about. But in the 
East their personal security is the first considera- 
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tion. They generally go armed, and if a stranger 
be coming it becomes important to know if lie 
comes with peaceable intentions, and to know it 
very speedily. Accordingly, they speak to each 
other at a considerable distance apart, perhaps 
thirty yards. The superior is expected to speak 
first, and with his hand upon his heart he inclines 
his head and pronounces the words, " Salon Ale- 
kom" — ^Peace be with you. If there be no re- 
sponse, he resorts to his arms; but should the 
person come quietly, he returns the salutation and 
says, "With you also be peace." When Christ 
appeared to His disciples after His resurrection, it 
was with the same salutation — "Peace be with 
you." 

The interior of the city makes but little amends 
for the dulness of many parts of the exterior. A 
few paltry shops expose nothing but wretchedness 
to view, and. many of these are frequently shut. 
The houses are three or four stories high, simple 
in their construction, and with the least possible 
ornament. The windows are few and small, and 
the doors so low that it is often requisite to bend 
the body nearly double in order to enter them. 
The streets in the Jews* quarter are narrow and 
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dirty, conveying an idea of extreme degradation 
and desolation. The masses of the people are 
poor, ignorant, and superstitious. So far as we 
may judge from personal inspection, they are, for 
the most part, listless, indolent and thoughtless, 
and live on from year to year in discontented 
poverty. Some, however, are wealthy, but they 
hoard up in secret, and assume the show of wretch- 
edness to hide it from the jealous Turks. The 
Jerusalem of sacred history is in fact no more. 
For eighteen centuries, it has been trodden down 
by the Gentiles, and her people expelled and expa- 
triated to the ends of the earth. If it were possible 
to carry a person blindfolded from this country 
and set him down in the centre of Jerusalem, or 
on one of the hills that overlook it, nothing could 
exceed his astonishment on the sudden removal 
of the bandage. He would see no streets of pal- 
aces and walks of state — no high-raised arches of 
triumph — no fountains to cool the air — no por- 
ticos to exclude the sun — not a single vestige to 
announce its former military greatness or com- 
mercial opulence. Or, if he viewed it from some 
neighboring eminence, he would see all around 
him, one wild, rugged, mountainous desert — no 
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herds pasturing on its summits — no forests cloth- 
ing its acclivities — ^no water flowing through its 
valleys — ^but a rude scene of melancholy waste, in 
the midst of which the ancient glory of Judah 
bows her head in widowed desolation. The gen- 
eral aspect of the environs may be described as 
mountains without shade, and valleys without wa- 
ter — the earth without verdure, and rocks without 
grandeur. Here and there, a few blocks of gray 
stone start up from the dry and fissured earth ; 
and a few plants or vines may be seen creeping 
over the surface of the parched soil. The sky is 
ever pure, bright, and cloudless ; and scarcely the 
slightest film of mist is ever known to obscure the 
purple tint of morning and evening. Rarely is a 
breath of air heard to murmur in the fissures of 
the rocks, or among the branches of the aged 
olives ; not a bird sings nor an insect chirps in 
the waterless furrows. Silence, universal silence, 
reigns in the city, in the roads, and in the fields. 
Jerusalem is a vast tomb of people ; but it is a 
tomb without cypresses, without inscriptions, and 
without monuments, the ashes of whose dead ap- 
pear to cover the whole earth in that vicinity with 
mourning, silence and sterility. 
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As a bishopric is now established there, and the 
present occupant of the Episcopal chair is laboring 
diligently to carry out the object of his appoint- 
ment, we may hope that God will send His choicest 
blessings upon both bishop and clergy, that they 
may see and rejoice in the fruits of their self- 
denying exertions. The number of converts at 
present is small ; and the temptations to embrace 
Christianity from motives other than those of 
honest conviction are so peculiar, that unusual 
watchftdness is needed, and a long course of disci- 
plinary instruction absolutely demanded. Conse- 
quently, the mission does not number many who 
have been brought to a knowledge of their guilt, 
but those who are catechumens, and those who 
have been baptized appear to have truly turned 
from the error of their ways, and are earnestly 
desirous to know and believe the truths of the 
Gospel. The Church is a beautiful specimen of 
mixed Gothic, built of light colored hewn stone, 
and arranged internally in the most convenient 
manner. One long aisle, with open benches on 
each side, runs through the centre of it, and the 
chancel recess is somewhat spacious, while a noble 
Gothic window, with its stained glass, lets in a 
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very attractive light, especially when the sun 
strikes it mth its brilliant rays in the latter part 
of the day. The reading desk and pulpit are on 
the right side of the chancel, and the vestry on the 
left. The edifice will accommodate about four 
hundred people — perhaps more. The services are 
conducted in Hebrew, German and English. 

The resident population of Jerusalem may be 
estimated in round numbers at twenty thousand : 
five thousand Turks; six thousand Arabs; seven 
thousand Jews; nine hundred Roman Catholics; 
and about four hundred Christians of other names. 
The Turks are the gentry of the place. They 
occupy the north-east portion of the city, which is 
the most airy and pleasant, and are the best lodged 
and the best dressed of all the inhabitants. The 
Arabs constitute the bone and sinew of the popu- 
lation; they are traders and artisans. And the 
Christians have charge of the sacred buildings. 
The Jews resort there principally to study the 
early Eabbinical writings, or that they may end 
their days within the walls of the Holy City and 
enjoy a tomb in the valley of Jehoshaphat. There 
is something peculiarly touching in that passage 
of their poetry : — " By the rivers of Babylon there 
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we sat down. Yea, we wept when we remembered 
Zion. If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning. If I do not remember 
thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. 
If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy." 

Between Jerusalem on the one side and the 
Mount of Olives on the other, lies the 

GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 

The hallowed enclosure where Jesus ofttimes 
resorted with his disciples, and which is still relig- 
iously preserved bearing the original name. It is 
a plot of ground nearly square, surrounded by an 
ordinary stone wall : and as if to render it more 
secure from intrusion, a high plastered one has 
also recently been erected. The west side measures 
one hundred and sixty feet in length, and the 
north side a hundred and fifty feet. Within this 
enclosure are eight venerable olive trees that form 
a consecrated grove. Each tree, furrowed by age, 
yet beautiful and impressive in its decay, is a living 
monument of those affecting scenes that once took 
place beneath and around it. The olive perpetu- 
ates itself by causing the young tree to spring into 
existence from the root of the dying stem of the 
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parent. The present group is supposed to be a 
thousand years old. Under those of the preceding 
growth, therefore the Saviour was accustomed to 
rest. The blooming clover upon the ground, and 
the few purple and crimson flowers that grow 
about the roots of the trees, afford ample scope to 
the Christian for devout contemplation, as they 
remind him of the sufferings and ensanguined 
death of our blessed Redeemer. There, while 
standing or kneeling, how vividly do the events of 
the Holy Week present themselves before us. On 
the evening of Wednesday, the first day of un- 
leavened bread began, and it would seem that it 
was mainly spent with His disciples in this garden. 
The next morning, Thursday before Easter, He sent 
Peter and John to make preparation for the Paschal 
Supper, to be eaten that evening after sunset, when 
Good Friday had commenced. The day, among 
the Jews, always began at sunset of the day previ- 
ous : thus after six o'clock or sunset on Wednes- 
day, it was the next day or Thursday : after the 
same hour on Thursday, it was Friday. It was 
now that they had all assembled in the large upper 
room, furnished and prepared : and Jesus and the 
Twelve sat down. It was now that He uttered 
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that long and touching, and consolitory discourse, 
so fully recorded by St. John. It was now that 
He instituted the Holy Sacrament to be observed 
in commemoration of Him till His coming again. 
It was now, after having sung a hymn, that He left 
the chamber, accompanied by the Eleven, trod the 
lonely street, passed out of the gate, reproved the 
unseemly wrangling of His disciples, and while the 
silvery moon shed its soft rays on the hillside, de- 
scended the stony path, and entered the Garden of 
Gethsemane for the last time. Now His soul was 
in an agony ; now He was betrayed by Judas ; was 
condemned to death; was crucified, dead, and 
buried. The Sabbath began at sunset on Friday, 
Hence our Lord's body was in the sepulchre part 
of Friday, all of Saturday, and a part of Sunday, 
which was the third day, and the one on which 
His resurrection took place. 

CALVARY OR GOLGOTHA 

was a small hill or gentle eminence to the west of 
Jerusalem, where Christ was crucified. From the 
force of education we have always been accus- 
tomed to regard it as a mountain. The technical 
phrase by which it is designated is Mount Calvary. 
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And we have seen pictures of the ancient masters, 
where it has been so delineated. But the Word of 
God makes no mention of it as a mountain. The 
Evangelists simply say, " The place Calvary — the 
place Golgotha — the place of a skull.'* It was 
denominated the place of a skull, not because it 
was appropriated to public executions, and that the 
skulls of malefactors were lying about in heaps on 
the ground — a thing utterly repugnant to the hab- 
its and feelings of the Jewish people — but from its 
spherical shape. Till Christ was crucified there, 
it may possibly not have known a single execution. 
Thirsting as did the Jews for the Saviour's blood, 
the place to them was quite immaterial, so long as 
it was eligible for the purpose. In their murder- 
ous haste to snatch His life, they seized upon the 
nearest spot that afforded the means for executing 
their evil design. They stretched His sacred body 
on the cross, and extended His arms in the attitude 
of suffering. They drove iron spikes through His 
hands and feet, and exhibited Him to the world as 
a spectacle of infamy and contempt. Life was 
slow in relinquishing its hold, but it sunk at last. 
The sufferer ceased to speak. His head dropped 
upon his breast, and as they looked up to Him from 
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below, the fixedness of His features and the half- 
closed eye told them that all was over. One of the 
executioners, however, in order to prove that life 
was extinct,- thrust his long pointed spear into His 
side from whence issued blood and water. The body 
was then taken from the cross, the limbs hung 
relaxed, the tongue was silent, the cheeks pale, the 
hands cold, the Lamb of God was slain. The poor 
disciples were broken hearted. They were over- 
whelmed with grief. The day before everything 
looked bright and promising in their prospects, 
but this sudden storm had come on, and in twenty- 
four hours it had swept everything away. Now in 
the place where He was crucified, there was a gar- 
den, and in the garden a new sepulchre wherein 
never man was yet laid. There laid they Jesus 
because of the Jews* preparation day and because 
the sepulchre was nigh at hand. Joseph of Arima- 
thea had been hewing out in the rock a tomb for 
himself; aud he freely gave it for the reception of 
the Lord's body. 

THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, 

80 celebrated in the sacred records, rises on the 
east of Jerusalem in three peaks, stretching from 
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north to south, and is separated from it by the 
valley of Jehoshaphat and the brook Kidron. 
From the most elevated part, the eye commands a 
view as far as the Dead Sea, and the mountains 
beyond Jordan. It is impossible, with any acquain- 
tance with the word of God, to stand on this sacred 
eminence without perceiving the boundless field 
which opens for contemplating the wisdom and 
goodness of the Omnipotent Creator of all things. 
More than a thousand years before the advent of 
our Lord, the sacred historian informs us of the 
trials and sufferings of the royal psalmist on this 
very mountain-side. Absalom with artful hypoc- 
risy had contrived to corrupt the hearts and minds of 
his father's subjects and to draw them into actual 
rebellion. And when David had ascertained the 
strength and extent of the conspiracy, and found 
that the hearts of the men of Israel were after 
Absalom, he said to the few that remained faithful, 
"Arise and let us flee, lest he overtake us sud- 
denly and bring evil upon us." And David and his 
men went up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, and 
they wept as they went up. In the lapse of ages 
this same Mount was trodden bv David's Lord 
as well as David's son. Ofttimes the Saviour 
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sought retirement in its shady groves, and when 
His ministry was drawing to a close, He was wont 
to leave the city at the approach of night that He 
might resort to the Mount of Olives to indulge in 
meditation and prayer against the time of His 
agony and death. It was on the last visit of the Re- 
deemer to the Holy City, as He was descending this 
hillside that He beheld Jerusalem in all its magnifi- 
cence and glory and wept over it. Here He deliver- 
ed the prediction concerning its downfall ; and the 
army of Titus encamped on the very spot where 
its destruction had been foretold. It is no less 
interesting to observe that during a period of more 
than two thousand years, the olive still maintains 
its paternal soil, and is found at this day growing 
in patches on the same spot that was called by the 
Jews Mount Olivet, eleven centuries before the 
Christian era. 
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EGYPT. 



Antique objects are usually invested with more 
than an ordinary amount of interest. We venerate 
what is old and time-worn, not so much from its 
intrinsic excellence, as from the ages and centuries 
gone by, which it has survived. The places where 
our fathers worshipped excite our veneration, be- 
cause they are endeared to us by recollections 
and associations that we are reluctant to forget. 
Ancient cities and kingdoms we love to explore, 
because they are the memorials of the exploits of 
our ancestors, who were once engaged in the 
scenes of social life like ourselves. But among 
the nations of olden time, there is not one more 
worthy our consideration than Egypt If not the 
birth-place, it was the early protector of the arts 
and scienceSy and of almost every species of knowl- 
edge that was cultivated in early times. 
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It was the principal source whence the Greeks 
derived their information. And after all its wind- 
ings and enlargements, we may still trace the 
stream of our knowledge to the banks of the Nile. 
The invention of alphabetical letters and the art 
of writing are attributed to the Egyptians. They 
have the reputation of making the first discoveries 
in Astronomy, and of being the earliest people 
that lived by the cultivation of the soil. They 
boast of being the most ancient people in the 
world, and proudly extend their claim to a fabu- 
lous period. Of course such extravagant assertions 
are quite inadmissible, though it cannot be denied 
that their country was the cradle of the Hebrew 
nation. 

Egypt is a large vale, seven hundred and twenty- 
five miles long, and three hundred broad, situated 
in the north of Africa. It was anciently called 
Chemia, or the land of Ham ; perhaps because he 
resided there. The Hebrews called it Mizraim, 
and the Arabs Mezir, from Mizraim, the son of 
Ham, who peopled it. The Greeks gave to it the 
name JEgypt, which signifies the land of the Copts, 
or the land of blackness^ on account of the water 
and the soil's being of a blackish color. It con- 
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tained at one time, according to tradition, twenty 
thousand cities, and seventeen millions of inhab- 
itants. It was divided into three large provinces. 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Egypt; which were 
further arranged into thirty-six districts, each 
named after its capital. Nature and art combined 
to render it a most fertile region. The extraordi- 
nary fertility of the soil is alluded to in the book 
of Genesis, which speaks of the earth as bringing 
forth by handfuls; and this is so essentially correct 
that modem travellers have found as many as 
sixteen or eighteen stalks of wheat springing from 
a single grain. 

CLIMATE. 

The climate of Egypt is usually regarded as 
excessively hot; but this is quite a mistake, as 
Egypt does not lie within the tropics, but in the 
temperate zone. Its effects are different upon 
different persons, according to the part of the 
world in which they have been accustomed to 
reside. To an individual from the north of Europe, 
the ordinary temperature would appear quite 
warm ; to a native ,of India it would be somewhat 
cold ; while to such as have lived in both, it would 
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be quite moderate ; suited in every respect for the 
development of human nature, mentally and phys- 
ically. 

The succession of the seasons takes place just as 
in all other countries north of the equator. There 
is, in this respect, nothing peculiar. The lowest 
point to which the thermometer falls is twenty-five, 
and the highest to which it rises is ninety degrees. 
It scarcely ever goes above the latter. There is a 
delightful blanduess and softness in the atmos- 
phere; and, though warm, it is not oppressive; 
therefore, it is not correct to denominate Egypt a 
hot country. 

The chief peculiarities of the climate consis't in 
the prevailing winds, and in the absence of rain. 
The wind in most countries is exceedingly varia- 
ble, blowing from all points of the compass in so 
uncertain a manner, that no one can tell to-day 
what wind will prevail to-morrow. The only ex- 
ception to this state of things is to be found in the 
tropics where the monsoons occur, and the trade 
winds blow steadily in one direction. The winds 
in Egypt are not so uncertain. There are but two 
winds there, the north wind and the south wind. 
The north wind prevails ten months in the year, 
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and the south wind two. The winds from the 
north bring health and vigor on their wings ; they 
are cool and refreshing, like the sea breezes in the 
"West Indies. Passing over Macedonia and Thrace, 
and the snow-clad summit of the Cretan Ida, and 
then sweeping across the Mediterranean, they 
bring into Egypt a delightful coolness, which 
renders them so peculiarly welcome to the inhab- 
itants that they construct their houses in such a 
manner as to receive enough, by means of pipes 
and valves, to ventilate every apartment of their 
dwelling. 

The winds are of equal advantage in the naviga- 
tion of the ISTile. That celebrated river is not in- 
fluenced like our rivers with tides from the ocean. 
It has no tides rising and falling at fixed hours as 
with us, so that, if it were not for the north winds, 
the absence of tide would render the Nile com 
pletely unnavigable. These not only supply the 
defect, but as long as they prevail, cause the navi- 
gation of that river to be more certain and uniform 
than that of any other. In ascending the river 
you have a current of six or eight miles an hour 
against you ; to meet which it is necessary that 
your boat should have tall masts, ample yards and 
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plenty of canvae, which will enable you, with the 
steady impetus of the north winds, not only to 
resist the current, but to make good about ten 
miles an hour in the opposite direction. The boats 
are generally built sharp in the bows, with a small 
draft of water, and thus fitted in every respect for 
skimming over the surfitce. But when you wish 
to descend the river, you, of course, reverse the 
state of things. You lade the vessel as deeply as 
possible in the water, that the current may have a 
strong hold upon her: the sails are all reefed, and, 
to use a sea phrase, '^all is made snug,'' and she is 
borne along by the force of the stream. It is com- 
mon to witness, upon the Nile, vessels passing each 
other in opposite directions under the same wind 
and the same current, and travelling with equal 
ease and speed up and down the river. For these 
reasons the north winds are dear to the Egyptians. 
One other peculiarity in the physical condition 
of Egypt is the absence of rain. It is supposed 
that not a shower has fallen in Tipper Egypt for 
several centuries. This seems so contradictory to 
our existing notions, that we are naturally disposed 
to ask : How under such circumstances can veg- 
etable life ezist, and animal life be sustained ? It 
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is SO unlike everything to which we are accus- 
tomed, that we feel almost as incredulous as the 
African prince, when told that in cold countries 
water becomes as hard and solid as glass. Still 
the absence of rain in Egypt is not the less true, 
and may be placed beyond all doubt by three in- 
teresting proofs. 

The first source of evidence to which we refer is 
found in the Bible. It comes to us from the au- 
thority of Moses, who was an inspired historian, 
and who had lived long enough in that country to 
be acquainted with all that related to its moral and 
physical condition. When he had nearly com- 
pleted his travels- with the Israelites, and was ap- 
proaching the borders of the promised land, he 
rehearsed in their hearing the story of their de- 
parture from the house of bondage ; and, to en- 
courage them to obedience, set before them the 
excellences of the country to which they were 
journeying. " The land,'' said he, " whither thou 
goest in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, 
from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst 
thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a gar- 
den of herbs ; but the land whither ye go to pos- 
sess it, is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh 
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water of the rain of heaven : a land which the Lord 
thy God careth for the eyes of the Lord thy 
God are always upon it, from the beginning of the 
year even unto the end of the year." It is not 
probable that Moses would have used language 
like this, if such a striking difference had not 
existed. He contrasts the one with the other, and 
shows that while Egypt was watered at particular 
seasons by the overflowing of the Nile, the land 
of Canaan drank in the rain of heaven. This 
indirect allusion is strengthened by a direct, posi- 
tive assertion in the fourteenth chapter of Zecha^ 

riah, where the prophet, summoning the Jews to 
the celebration of the feast of Tabernacles, declar- 
ed that those who refused to obey should be pun- 
ished by having no rain upon their land; and then 
adds that if the families of Egypt go not up, and 
come not, that have no rain, there shall be the 
plague. 

The next proof of the absence of rain in Egypt 
is derived from classical authorities. Herodotus, 
whose writings are the most authentic source of 
information to which we can have recourse, in- 
forms us that in the reign of Psammeticus, an 
extraordinary phenomenon occurred, which was 
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deemed an alarming prodigy, and filled the inhab- 
itants of Thebes with the utmost consternation. 
The people clothed themselves with sackcloth, and 
doubled their offerings to the gods. The phe- 
nomenon consisted in the simple fact that a few 
drops of rain fell in Thebes. The general com- 
motion it created was a conclusive proof that rain 
was quite unknown in that part. If a shower of 
fire were to fall here, the sensation produced 
would probably be somewhat similar; but if the 
same thing should happen in the vicinity of Na- 
ples, it would be looked upon as a natural occur- 
rence, occasioned by a neighboring volcano. 

The third proof is monumental. There is now 
standing in Upper Egypt a temple that was never 
quite finished. All round the outside of the build- 
ing there is a representation of a group of figures, 
apparently engaged in the performance of some 
religious ceremony. The workmen appear to 
have begun at one end of the building, and to 
have proceeded in regular order. A portion of 
the work is in the state of perfect completion. 
The figures are raised in bass relief and painted. 
Next to it the sculpture is finished, but the figures 
not painted. Farther on, the figures are raised, 
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but in a rough Btate, and farther still the surface 
is untouched by the tool, but exhibits the outline 
of figures yet to be carved. These lines are 
drawn by a pencil of red ochre that may aa easily 
be obliterated as figures drawn on a school-boy's 
slate. Buildings of this description ceased in the 
time of the Ptolemies, when the ancient Egyptian 
Mythology was superceded by that of the Greek. 
So here we have something like postive proof that 
no rain has fallen on that spot for at least two 
thousand years; nor has there been sufficient 
moisture by day or night to obliterate an inscrip- 
tion, which in this country would hardly have 
lasted a single month. 

INUNDATION OF THE NILE. 

The overflowing of the Mle produces the same 
effect on the adjacent districts as is effected in oth- 
er lands by showers of rain. Every year the river 
overflows its banks and fertilizes the surrounding 
country. It begins to rise on the seventeenth of 
June, and reaches its maximum about the middle 
of September. The population, at this season, are 
all full of hope and anxiety. The abundance of 
their harvest depends on the copiousness of the 
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inundations. If the water rises only twelve cu- 
bits, a famine is the consequence; at thirteen, 
hunger prevails ; fourteen produces general rejoic- 
ing ; fifteen, perfect security, and sixteen, all the 
luxuries of life. Should it exceed this standard, 
it is often destructive to whole villages, and the 
waters are detained so long on the ground that 
the seed time is lost. 

I^ear old Cairo, in an ancient Mosque, is a large 
square well, containing an octagon granite pillar, 
divided into digits, called the Kilometer, by which 
the rate of the swell is ascertained. The usual 
progress is from two to four inches in a day ; and, 
when it attains its full height, the nilometer is 
under water. The country then resembles one 
vast sea, spreading from mountain to mountain, 
and submersing all between. The water in some 
places may be only an inch deep ; but this cannot 
be perceived by the eye, which discovers in every 
direction one liquid surface. Parties now take to 
their boats, and sail over the fields, and between 
the trees serenading and giving themselves up to 
social and joyful intercourse. The water is de- 
scribed by travellers as peculiarly pleasant to the 
ii\ste. The Turks find it so exquisitely charming 
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that they excite themselves to drink of it by eat- 
ing salt. When an individual partakes of it for 
the first time, it seems difficult to believe that it is 
not prepared by art. There is something about it 
so inexpressibly agreeable that it deserves that 
rank among waters which champagne has among 
wines. The milk of the camel or deer is not more 
delicious. Thousands of cattle are annually sacri- 
ficed to its honor, and the solemn anniversary 
cancels all offences and terminates all quarrels. 
It is interesting to reflect that the Nile affords a 
beautiful emblem of the Christian religion, which, 
calmly proceeding on its course, offers to the vast 
moral desert through which it flows, peace and 
happiness, present and future enjoyment 

As soon as the waters subside, the people ad- 
dress themselves with joyful alacrity to the opera- 
tions of husbandry. The land dries there at the rate 
at which porous mud dries here ; and as soon as it 
will bear the footsteps of the farmer, he proceeds 
to scatter his seed, and to tread it in with his feet. 
This is an imperfect mode of agriculture, but, rude 
and humble as it is, it answers the purpose. Dur- 
ing the first week of the subsidence of the water, 
one narrow strip of land is seeded; the next week 
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.another, and then another. The footsteps of the 
farmer are constant^ following the wave as it re- 
cedes, until it has accomplished its fertilizing task, 
and runs .within its accustomed bed. If you could 
be there when the last sowing takes place, you 
would see one of the most interesting pictures of 
agriculture that it is possible to witness. Close 
adjoining the river you would see the whole 
agricultural population busily employed in sowing. 
Behind them a belt of country covered with wheat; 
at the back of this another with wheat in the stalk ; 
farther back another with wheat in the ear ; still 
farther, the grain in the rich tints, denoting it 
ready for the reaper; beyond this the farms in 
full harvest, and at the base or extremity of the 
mountains the country covered with stubble. 
There is stretched out beneath your feet, at one 
and the same time. Spring and Autumn, seed time 
and harvest. 

The whole of the wheat harvest is commenced 
and completed in three months. After an inter- 
val of four months more there is a second harvest, 
and after five months more a third. The latter 
two are obtained by cutting canals, and artifi- 
cially irrigating the soil during the time that the 
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Nile flows in its own channel. There are three 
successive wheat crops takei^ off the same land in 
the course of a single year. How totally different 
this from the fertility of our soil, that requires to 
be laid fallow occasionally, to be highly enriched, 
and to have the crops varied with care, lest it be- 
come exhausted. In that beautiful parable of the 
sower, intended to illustrate the different effects 
produced by the preaching of the Gospel, the 
Saviour represents the return in some cases, thirty, 
in some sixty, and in others a hundred fold. The 
language is strictly conformable to the actual pro- 
duce of Egypt at ,the present day. Sixty and 
seventy fold are common, and in some cases nine- 
ty fold is obtained. Then reckon on three crops 
annually, and you will be able to form some con- 
ception of the fertility of that extraordinary coun- 
try. Egypt is always spoken of, in the Classics, as 
the granary of Rome and the world. We read in 
the Acts of the Apostles that St. Paul engaged a 
passage on board a ship at Adramyttium that was 
laden with wheat. It is very probable that this 
vessel, as also the one in which he embarked after 
his shipwreck, was from Alexandria, put in at 
Adramyttium on her way. The Egyptians always 
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exported wheat, but never imported Bnj. In addi- 
tion to the staple of v wheat, they have riee, cotton 
and flax. From the flax they produce a fabric, 
referred to in Scripture as fine twined linen. It 
is equal in fineness to the best French cambric, 
and is employed to wrap the bodies of mummies 
after they have been embalmed. We have, there- 
fore, in the climate and productions of Egypt, the 
most striking illustrations of Scripture accuracy 
and fidelity. 
We will now just glance as we pass along at its 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Among the animals peculiar to the country are 
the Camel and the Dromedary.^ These, though 
found in great numbers in Egypt, belong more 
properly to Arabia. It is generally supposed that 
the camel has but one hump, and the dromedary 
two. They are rather two species of the same 
creature, distinguished more by the employment 
to which they are devoted than anything else. 
WTien used to carry burdens, Jt is called a camel ; 
and when us^d to ride upon, it is called a drom- 
edary. Both come from the same stock, but like 
our horses, some are more fitted to carry burdens, 
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and others for travelling with rapidity. The cam- 
el will carry a thousand pounds' weight upon his 
back, and is called, with great beauty and propriety, 
by the Arabs, " The ship of the desert." Its foot 
is broad and perfectly noiseless. "No matter what 
the character of the ground may be, turf or stone, 
you hear no footfall ; you see an immense animal 
approaching, but hear no sound of his coming. 
The bunches upon his knees fit him for being load- 
ed in a crouching posture, and thus prevent the 
skin from receiving injury in the act of rising or 
kneeling. His eye is large and prominent; able 
to take in an extensive range ; his vision is keen, 
but he cannot look upward, in consequence of the 
brow, overhanging the orb so as to shield it from 
the glare of the sun. His nostrils are in the form 
of slits, which he can open or close, as he pleases, 
and so shut out the suffocating mass of sand with 
which the air in the desert is so abundantly impreg- 
nated. His smell is the most acute of all his senses 
often raising the hopes of the pilgrims, after they 
have been disappointed by the mirages, and giving 
signs by dumb eloquence, that water, more pre- 
cious than costly wines, is speedily to be reached. 
His teeth are admirably fitted for browsing on hard, 
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dry shrubs of considerable thickness, which he 
can bite off and masticate with comparative ease. 
The structure of this animal, in every particular, 
affords a beautiful exhibition of the wisdom and 
goodness of God. It shows how carefully He has 
consulted the wants of man by distributing over 
the surface of the earth just the kind of creatures 
suited for his use. To the Esquimaux, He has giv- 
en the shaggy Esquimaux dog; to the Laplander, 
the rein-deer ; to the dweller beneath an indulgent 
sky, the ox and the horse ; and to the wanderer 
of a sterile desert, the camel and' the dromedary. 
The dromedary is an exceedingly pleasant animal 
to ride upon, and will travel from twelve to fifteen 
miles an hour, with much ease. 

The Hippopotamus was once common to Egypt, 
but has gradually receded from before the face of 
the hunter, till it is at length regarded as a very 
valuable prize. It is hunted not merely for pleasure, 
but for profit. Its hide is the thickest kind of skin 
known, and so hard, when dried, as to resist any- 
thing short of a cannon ball. It is considered the 
best material for the Arab shield. The smaller 
portions are made use of in the construction of 
bottles, and other vessels of a similar nature; 
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while the scraps and strips that remain are manu- 
factared into whips. A large hide, thus sold in 
retail, will realize to its owner between two and 
three hundred dollars. The hunting of the Hip- 
popotamus is rendered still more profitable by the 
discovery that its teeth supply the best material 
for fabricating those artificial human teeth, so com- 
monly sought after by persons who have unfor- 
tunately lost their own. There used to be large 
quantities annually imported into London and Par- 
is for this purpose, but the importations have be- 
come scarce, and the price proportionally enhanced, 
while various substitutes are resorted to for sup- 
plying the deficiency. 

The OrocodUe is so peculiar to Egypt that the 
country is often symbolized, on ancient coins, by 
the crocodile and the palm. Instead of being 
voracious in its nature, it would seem to rank 
among the most harmless of animals, particularly 
the pigeon and the dove. The women, on the 
banks of the Nile, who are accustomed to go to it 
for water, will sometimes, in order to get it clear, 
wade into the stream to a considerable depth, and 
even take their little children with them ; and while 
women and children are thus in the water, the croco- 
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diles may be seen swimming near them, without ex- 
citing the least fear in either. How they may be- 
have if wounded or attacked, it is difficult to say ; 
but so long as they are unmolested, they appear per- 
fectly quiet. Classic history speaks of a feud between 
the inhabitants of Tentara and the people of Croc- 
odilopolis, two cities of the Mle, as to whether the 
crocodile should be worshipped as a god ; the one 
party affirming, and the other denying. They at 
last came to a physical mode of settling the ques- 
tion ; for several individuals on a certain day, came 
riding on the backs of the crocodiles, which they 
had trained for war ; and thus approaching their 
enemies, dared them to the combat. The account 
is by no means incompatible with the quiet and 
tractable nature of that animal. The general im- 
pression with regard to it is that it belongs to the 
species of the Alligator; but on comparifng the 
heads of both, the difference is at once perceived. 
The head of the Alligator shows by its structure 
vast strength in the jaws, adapted in every respect 
to a beast of prey ; while that of the crocodile is 
weak and inefficient. 
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CITIES AND MONUMENTS. 

The Cities and Architectural monuments of 
Egypt are situated in that division of the country 
that lies nearest the Mediterranean. The city of 
Alexandria is a large seaport, bearing the name 
of its illustrious founder, Alexander of Macedon. 
Strangers, on approaching it, are particularly struck 
with the inappropriateness of its site for so great a 
city. There is a total absence of every beauty and 
comfort that one would naturally expect. There 
is no fertility in its vicinity; not a tree, not a 
shrub, nor a verdant spot, over a prospect of fifty 
miles around. The face of the country consists of 
dry, arid sands, as perfectly level and monotonous 
as can be conceived. There are no springs of 
water near it. The Nile, the nearest source of 
good water, is sixty miles distant. A3 we reflect 
on these circumstances, we are promptly led to 
ask, What could have induced so sagacious a man 
as Alexander, having the whole country before 
him, to fix on such a spot as this ? It would seem 
that he visited Egypt for the purpose of complet- 
ing his education, and was struck with its great 
deficiency in not having a single seaport of any 
consequence. Believing tliat if a good harbor 
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could be found, the commerce of Egypt would 
flourish in a high degree, the far-seeing Macedo- 
nian concluded that here the coast was favorable 
for the accomplishment of his scheme; and though 
it possessed neither beauty, nor fertility, nor 
springs of water, yet he exclaimed. Here will I 
found a city; a harbor once formed, commerce 
will soon overcome all difficulties. He appeared 
at a glance to penetrate into years of futurity, and 
subsequent events fally prove that his conceptions 
have been more than realized. 

The city was built about three hundred and 
thirty-three years before Christ, soon after the 
fall of Tyre. The plan was crescent-like, in the 
shape of a bow bent, with the ends towards the 
sea, and the back extending inward. The princi- 
pal street ran at right angles from the chord of the 
arc, representing the position of an arrow drawn 
upon the bow. It was five miles long, and a thou- 
sand feet wide. Its beauty was further increased 
by the height and magnificence of the buildings ; 
and by a covered way on each side, fifty feet in 
width, the roof of which was supported by an un- 
broken row of columns of the Corinthian order. 
The effect of such a row of columns on a perfect 
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level may better be imagined than described. The 
centre of the street aflTorded ample space for the 
vast multitude of horses, elephants and camels that 
were continually passing along; while the citizens 
could walk at their leisure under the magnificent 
colonade. This great avenue could be seen from 
one extremity to the other, at each of which was a 
forest of masts; for while one end looked out 
upon the sea, the other opened upon lake Marce- 
tus. It was bisected by another large street, run- 
ning at right angles, which divided the city into 
four parts, and formed a beautiful square. Here 
stood temples and palaces of the most gorgeous 
description. The palace, whose magnificence 
was increased by each successive Ptolemy, occu- 
pied a quarter of the city ; and within its walls the 
body of Alexander the Great was deposited in a 
golden coflin. The temple of Serapis, the divini- 
ty worshipped in Lower Egypt, as Isis was in 
Upper, was one of the most majestic erections of 
pagan power. When the destruction of paganism 
took place in the Roman Empire, this vast temple 
was doomed to be destroyed. The appropriate 
deity stood in the midst of 'it with arms extended 
from the one edde to the other. Priestly legend 
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proclaimed that whoever should venture to injure 
that god, would cause the earth and the heavens to 
return to their primeval chaos. An intrepid Ro- 
man soldier ascended a ladder with an axe in one 
hand while the people stood by in consternation. 
Ho raised his arm and struck a most vigorous blow, 
and a part of the statue fell to the ground. But 
the thunder was silent, nature was unmoved. He 
struck again and again, till the mighty idol was 
broken in pieces, the hmbs dragged through the 
streets, and the fragments buried in the dust. 

At the time when Alexandria was in its zenith, 
it was only inferior to Rome itself in magnificence. 
It boasted of four thousand palaces, four thousand 
baths, four thousand theatres, twelve thousand 
shops for the sale of vegetables, forty thousand trib- 
utary Jews. Ages of misrule under the Saracens, 
and latterly under the Turks caused a blight to 
fall upon everything it contained ; and it was not 
until the beginning of the present century that it 
showed symptoms of revival. It is now one of the 
cities that lie in the overland route to India, and 
the harbor and docks present the appearance of 
much life. But everything is impressively Eastern^ 
painted, gaujiy, flowing, stately, turbaned, bearded, 
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swarthy, and bathed in sweltering sun-light. 
The motley crowd through which you pass is com- 
posed of sedate and calculating merchants; 
Turks in loose drapery; soldiers in white uni- 
forms ; black slaves with picturesque crimson caps : 
ragged boys, camels, horses, asses and donkeys — all 
creating an effect upon the eye and the ear that is 
really powerful, and by no means disagreeable. 
The modern city is half European, with its regular 
houses, large, elegant and substantial; and the 
other half Oriental, exhibiting, amid much rub- 
bish, the remains of a few of its ancient palaces. 

The famous library of Alexandria, sometimes 
called the Library of Cleopatra, was remarkable 
alike for its origin, its progress, and its end. Cleo- 
patra was of all queens mentioned in history the 
most beautiful and remarkable. There seems to 
have been a concentration of the richest excellen- 
cies showered in the most abundant manner upon 
this single individual. In person she is said to 
have been as beautiful as an angel ; in mental en- 
dowments to have surpassed any of whom we have 
any record; and so accomplished in the Arts and 
Sciences, as to be a critic in each branch; able to 
converse Witt sixteen foreign embassadors witliout 
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the aid of an interpreter. With all, she had a 
most winning deportment and fascination of man- 
ner, enjoying boundless wealth amid the regal in- 
fluence and splendors of a Court. It is scarcely to 
be wondered at that both Caesar and Mark An- 
tony should in succession have fallen prostrate 
beneath the force of her charms. Mark Anthony, 
when called away by the necessities of State, to 
Asia Minor, still cherished in his heart the fond 
image of this enchantress. On his arrival at Per- 
gamos he found a library containing tQO himdred 
thousand volumes^ and purchased the whole, which 
he sent to her as a love donation, accompanying 
his gift with a message expressive of his regret that 
his means did not allow him to send her something 
more worthy her acceptance. The books were sent 
across the Mediterranean in ships ; and when she 
became aware of the extent of the present, she de- 
termined that it should be deposited in an appro- 
priate receptacle. Acting upon the same princi- 
ple which induces us to place a costly picture in a 
costly frame, she commenced building the Ptolemaic 
Library, in front of which stood the obelisks, de- 
nominated Cleopatra's Ifeedles. The presence of 
such a kind of ornament before a building not 
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devoted to religious purposes shows the command- 
ing influence of Cleopatra over the priesthood of 
her day. This is the only instance in which we 
find obelisks attached to any building not a 
temple. 

The Library having been established, it soon 
rendered Alexandria as much the centre of litera- 
ture as it had been before of trade. Learned men 
were then in the habit of travelling much more 
than they do now, for the purpose of consulting 
rare and valuable manuscripts. The Queen took 
the advantage of this to pass a law, requiring 
every learned man, visiting the city with a manu- 
script in his possession, to bring it to the Library 
that it might be examined ; and if it was worth 
preservation, she had it carefully transcribed at 
the public expense. The original copy was re- 
turned to the owner, with an extra one as a com- 
pensation, while the third was deposited in the 
Library. The treasures of literature were thus 
enlarged, and the world became possessed of three 
copies instead of one. What a contrast does this 
wise and liberal policy present to the laws enacted 
by other governments on this subject. There is a 
law in England entitled : " An Act to encourage 
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learning and learned men" ; and it requires that 
before any copies of a work be sold for the bene- 
fit of the Author, Publisher or Engraver, eleven 
copies shall first be presented to eleven public Uni- 
versities, each one of which is amply rich enough 
to pay for it. Ifow there are some publications so 
voluminous and costly that a deduction of eleven 
copies from the profits of the publisher presents a 
most formidable drawback. Indeed it is difiicult 
to say how many a valuable work has been re- 
turned to the author, and never seen the light,sole- 
ly from the effect of such encouragement. The 
absurdity of such an enactment will appear if ap- 
plied to any other branch of useful art. What 
should we think of a law for the encouragement of 
hatters, which required that before issuing any new 
pattern of hats, eleven of the largest heads in the 
legislature should be fitted gratuitously. Every 
one would say that the law was for the encourage- 
ment of men with large heads. 

But to return from this digression. The Library 
of Alexandria was, in process of time, destroyed 
by the Arabs. The people pleaded with the most 
passionate earnestness for its preservation. They 
begged that, whatever else might he taken, the 
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library should be spared for the benefit of poster- 
ity. Omar at first gave commandment that it 
should be saved. "But stay," added he, "we have, 
as good Musselmen, a duty to perform ; let the 
books be examined. Perhaps they contain matter 
contradictory to the doctrine of the Koran ; if so, 
let them be burnt, that nothing which blasphemes 
the doctrine of that prophet might longer encum- 
ber the earth. But then if they accord with it they 
are useless. Let them he burnt." These orders 
having been given, the whole was set on fire. The 
conflagration lasted for several days ; and the col- 
lection of manuscripts that escaped the catastro 
phe furnished suflicient fuel to heat four thousand 
public baths for six months afterwards. Thus by 
one savage' act the world was robbed of the richest 
treasure of literature it ever contained ; and a veil 
of impenetrable darkness thrown over those periods 
of time that we are now anxious to investigate. 

OBELISKS. 

Of the two obelisks which designate the spot 
where the library once stood, one lies prostrate on 
the ground; and the other stands erect. One is 
seventy feet in length ; the other sixty-five, and 
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seven feet in diameter at the base. The one erect 
is entirely covered with hieroglyphics, the signifi- 
cation of which remains still undiscovered. There 
is much progress being made towards deciphering 
writings of this description ; and we may hope at 
some distant day to be able to read and understand 
the whole. The obelisk that lies prostrate, it is 
pretty generally believed, might be carried away* 
without much diflBlculty. The experiment has been 
tried, and the history of its failure is somewhat 
amusing. 

Wheii the English army under command of Lord 
Abercrombie entered Egypt, with the view of dis- 
possessing the French, who had forcibly seized up- 
on that country to make it an avenue to the Brit- 
ish possessions iti India, the French, after a 
sharp contest, had to yield; and much to their 
credit, instead of cherishing a feeling of jealousy, 
offered to lend their aid to the British in convey- 
ing any of the Egyptian antiquities to England. 
It was forthwith determined that this obelisk 
should be removed. After the combined exer- 
tions of the French and English engineers had 
been employed six weeks, they only removed it six 
inches. Discouraged by the want of success, they 
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abandoned the enterprise. There the stone lies, 
and there it is likely to lie for ages to come. 

This circumstance gave rise to a very curious 
manoeuvre od the part of the Egyptian Pasha. 
Aware that European Kings were very fond of 
presents from foreign Powers ; and that they gen- 
erally considered it a point of honor to make some 
suitable return, he resolved to make the King of 
Bavaria a present of this obelisk. The Eing re- 
ceived the compliment very graciously; and not 
wishing to be outdone in courtesy, immediately 
tendered the Pasha a splendid carriage of Euro- 
pean construction, and sundry swords nicely 
mounted. When he proceeded to remove this mag- 
jnificent relic, he met with no better success than 
the French and English who had tried the experi- 
ment before ; and the stone lapsed again into the 
possession of its original owner. Encouraged by 
the result of his liberality, he next offered it to the 
King of Saxony, who sent him in return some roy- 
al present ; but it proved as refractory in this in- 
stance, as on former occasions. Disposed to carry 
on this joke a little longer, he solemnly presented 
it to the Emperor of Russia, who gave him a dia- 
mond snuff box. The stone passed in this way 
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from monarch to monarch, costing the Paflha only 
a letter, and bringing back valuable returns. 

The French on one occasion succeeded in convey- 
ing an obelisk across the sea, and setting it up in 
Paris ; but the undertaking was so prodigious, 
that it cost them little short of Three Hundred and 
Fifty Thousand Dollars. Judge then, what an enor- 
mous amount of money and labor must have been 
expended, where not less than two hundred obe- 
lisks of larger dimensions are still erect, besides a 
number of others that lie prostrate on the ground. 
The only quarry containing the material, from 
which they could have been excavated, is six hun- 
dred miles distant. Both Upper and Lower Egypt 
are strewn with these monuments. Tradition 
throws no light upon the subject; nor is it likely 
that the enigma will be solved for many centuries 
to come. 

WIND MILLS. 

The wind mills in the vicinity of the city are 
about two hundred in number. They have eight 
vanes each ; and as they are set in different ways 
BO as to move in opposite directions, they appear, 
when tossing their arms to the wind, like so many 
sea monsters sprawling about on shore, striving to 
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regain their native element. These mills are 
mostly, if not wholly, employed in grinding wheat. 

THE GREAT CANAL. 

The Great Canal which used to be navigated by 
steamers in conveying passengers to Cairo, on 
their route to India, is ninety feet wide, eighteen 
feet deep, and forty miles long. It was built in 
1820, when a hundred and fifty thousand persons 
were employed in its construction. The inhabi- 
tants of the villages in Lower Egypt were marched 
down under an escort *of soldiery to the stations 
assigned them, and a small pittance allowed them 
to supply their wants. The assemblage "of so large 
a multitude produced a scarcity of food; and twen- 
ty thousand perished from excessive labor and 
starvation. Two thirds of them, it is said, were 
without tools or clothes of any kind, shovelling up 
the mud with their hands. Since the first of Jan- 
uary, 1856, travellers have dispensed with the 
Canal, and have been conveyed direct by railway. 

CITY OF CANOPUS. 

Ifear the extremity of the Canal, on the Canopic, 
one of the branches of the Nile, we pass the site of 
the once celebrated City of Canopus. 
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It was particularly sudden in its rise, but its 
downfall was much more so ; for it was entirely 
abandoned before the Christian era. The particu- 
lar incident that occasioned the sudden growth of 
the place was the discovery of a fountain supposed 
to have the power of restoring to elderly persons, 
who had lost their yduth and beauty, those highly 
prized advantages. If so happy a vision could be 
realized among us, we should soon see ourselves 
surrounded with a respectable assemblage of both 
sexes. The desire to be young and beautiful is 
inherent in our nature ; and the wish to be agree- 
able to others is a feeling as amiable as it is uni- 
versal. 

Much as we may repudiate the notion as it ex- 
isted among the Egyptians, there has existed a 
similar belief in more modem times. Those of 
you who have read Graham's History of America 
are probably familiar with the account of a Span- 
iard who obtained a grant of land in Florida, in 
the avowed belief that it contained a stream of wa- 
ter that could render old people young and vigor- 
ous. He made the voyage, and bathed in several 
streams on his new estate, though I believe he 
never found the right one. Do we not find that 
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public credulity is still a fund on which the artful 
continue to draw. Do not men still believe in the 
wonderful effects of waters and liquids, with all 
manner of strange names; insomuch, that specifics 
are vended for almost every disease, ache, and in- 
convenience, that ever has been, is now, and ever 
shall be ? If the first bottle of medicine fails, they 
purchase the second ; if a few pills are inefficacious, 
they obtain a family box. Then, while we afford 
such daily proofs of our credulity, let us not affect 
a smile of contempt for those who believed that 
the waters of Canopus had the virtue of washing 
elderly ladies young and beautiful. 

ANCIENT ZOAN. 

The next city to which we refer is Zoan. It 
was called by the Greeks, ThniSy and was situated 
on the Tanatic branch of the Nile. One striking 
peculiarity caused it to differ fi'om every other part 
of Egypt. The greater portion of its buildings con- 
sists of brick, while the other cities and monu- 
ments are built of stone. There is every reason 
to believe that it formed the scene of the labors of 
the Israelites, the result of which though in ruins, 
we are able at this distant day, still to behold. 
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The walls that surround the city, and which were 
about twelve miles in circumference, were con- 
structed of two different kinds of brick ; the harder 
that were burned in a kiln, and the less solid kind 
that were dried in the sun. The thickness of these 
walls at the base, was over a hundred feet, but by a 
gradual slope on the inner side, the breadth di- 
minished until the top was about thirty feet, afford- 
ing sufficient space for four or five carriages to run 
abreast. The Egyptians probably deemed so great 
a thickness necessary to make up for the deficiency 
between brick and stone. Here we have a solution 
of the Scripture difficulty, suggested by the enemies 
of Christianity, in reference to the assertion of Mo- 
ses that the oppressed Israelites were compelled by 
Pharaoh to make brick without straw. To many 
persons the difficulty is not apparent, because in 
this country we make no use of straw in the con- 
struction of bricks. The soil of which they are 
formed possesses so much of the adhesive quality 
that it is only necessary to fashion them by a mould, 
and then dry and burn them. But in Egypt there 
is no clay. The ground is principally dry sand, de- 
ficient in the requisite degree of cohesion, and re- 
quires something to bind it together, or the brick, 
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as soon as it is dry, will crack open and fall to 
pieces. This deficiency was usually supplied by a 
mixture of straw, just as plasterers make use of 
hair to give the greater consistency to the mortar 
which they use in plastering walls. The demand 
of the Egyptian task masters having been urgent, 
accompanied with threats, the Israelites contrived 
to extricate themselves from the difficulty by mak- 
ing bricks of two kinds ; the harder and more per- 
fect for the outer part of the wall, and the softer, 
requiring little or no straw, for the parts within. 

The condition of the ruins, as now visible, gives 
support to this hypothesis; for though the exact 
shape of the brick in the inner portion of the wall 
continues, yet, on taking it up in your hands, it at 
once falls open and crumbles to dust 

ON, OR HELIOPOLIS. 

In the same part of Egypt was On, or Heliopolis, 
the City of the Sun. This was the capital of the 
Land of Goshen. It contained a celebrated Col- 
lege, in which the learned priests of Egypt resided, 
and gave instruction to the youths of Greece and 
Rome, who resorted there to increase their knowl- 
edge of philospphy. Pythagoras, who studied 
here, is supposed to be the author of what is de- 
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nominated the Pythagorean system of Metempsy- 
chosis, or the transmigration of souls. This doc- 
trine teaches that the souls of men after death pass 
into the bodies *of other animals either for reward 
or punishment. Though the system was called by 
his name, he was not its originator. It existed in 
Egypt centuries before his day, and is now current . 
among the teeming millions of India and the north 
of China. There ar« respectable and intelligent 
merchants in Hindoostan, familiar with European 
laws and institutions, who believe in this delusion 
so firmly as to profess themselves conscious ef a 
previous existence. A gentleman in Calcutta, af- 
flicted with rheumatism in his right arm, exclaimed 
as he felt a twinge of that complaint : "Ah! this 
is the punishment of some of the tricks that I was 
guilty of when I was a monkey." He said that he 
had distinct recollection of having passed through 
two previous states of existence — that of a mon- 
key, and that of a magpie ; and that the present 
was his third stage of being. Some carry the sys- 
tem so far as to believe that plants receive the de- 
parted souls of men ; and that to cut down a tree 
would be in fact to cut down one of their ancestors. 
Happily for us, life and immortality have been 
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brought to light by the Gospel. We have a more 
sure word of prophec^y, whereunto we do well to 
take heed. 

GRAND CAIRO. 

The largest of all the Egyptian cities is Grand 
Cairo. Its position is highly beautiful. Being 
three miles from the river and somewhat elevated^ 
it remains dry when the country all around is over- 
flowed. 

The Citadel, which was built by Saladin in the 
twelfth century, stands in the centre of the city 
upon a rock, through which a well is excavated to 
the depth of three hundred and twenty feet ; which 
secures to the inhabitants a constant supply of good 
water. The scene that greets one from the top of 
its ancient walls is gorgeous beyond description. 
On one side the rich plains of the land of Goshen 
stretch away to the horizon; on the other the great 
desert and the indestructible pyramids. Before 
you are the ruins of Old Cairo, and the site of 
Ancient Memphis; while all around are cities and 
gardens and olive groves, palaces, tombs, ruins 
and luxuriant green fields. 

To this Citadel the Pasha summoned the Mame- 
luke boys to a consultation in reference to the ap 
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proacliing war with the Wahabees in Arabia, and 
at the same time invited them to a feast. The 
Mamelukes came mounted on their finest horses, 
and clad in their magnificent uniforms; and a 
more splendid body of cavalry the world never 
saw. After the feast, the Pasha requested them 
to parade in the Court of the Citadel. They did 
so unsuspectingly. No sooner had the last horse- 
man passed in than the portcullis fell. Instantly 
they became aware that their doom was sealed. 
One single glance showed that they were hope- 
lessly enclosed within blank insurmountable walls; 
and before they could think of resistance, the blaze 
of musketry from the ramparts above began the 
work of death. The brave Mamelukes met their 
fate like heroes. Many of them crossed their arms 
upon their bosoms, and bent their heads in prayer, 
while volley after volley poured down upon their 
devoted heads, and strewed the Court yard with 
the dead. All fell except one, who was almost 
miraculously preserved in the midst of a tempest 
of bullets. Spurring his charger over a heap of 
his slaughtered comrades, he leaped upon the ram- 
parts, and with a frantic bound from the dizzy 
height the noble steed fell with a crash to the 
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earth, when the daring Mameluke sprang from his 
dying horse and fled into the deserts. 

To give a correct idea of the plan ot Grand 
Cairo would be almost impossible. It is, in fact, 
regularly irregular. Everybody seems to have 
built just where it pleased his own fancy. One of 
the best representations that can be given of it is 
the picture produced if you collect a number of 
spiders from some dusty room, and let them fall 
into a bowl of ink, and then crawl over a sheet of 
white paper. The large blots do very well to sin- 
gle out the public buildings, and the finer lines to 
intimate the streets and lanes. In passing through 
their murky mazes, with crowds of degraded be 
ings pouring and pressing upon you, seems like 
journeying through the horrors and processions 
that throng you in the nightmare. K the streets 
were spacious, one might manage to push his way 
through them with less oppression to his nerves ; 
but being only twelve feet wide, and usually crowd- 
ed, it is hardly possible to be too much on the 
alert. And such a motley crowd as here meets the 
eye is not to. he found in any other part of Egypt. 
Villanous looking dogs rush past, threatening to 
trip you up; rows of camels and dromedaries to 
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crash you against the houses ; then comes a bridal 
procession; then dashing Turks and water car- 
riers; wily Greeks, grave Armenians, despised 
Jews; Europeans on asses and on foot; Arabs on 
mettlesome steeds; swarthy Bedouins of the des- 
ert; stout merchants with pipes, turbans and 
beards; ragged children and beggars; in short, 
the strangest mingling of Eastern and European 
costumes, faces, manners and customs that one 
could desire to behold. 

The most curious sight of all is the odd-looking, 
ghost-like appearance of the ladies. The dress of 
the more respectable class is almost as disgusting 
as the filthiness and squalidness of the lower. The 
Egyptian ladies look like moving corpses, shrouded 
face and hands with grave clothes, and their whole 
persons enveloped in flowing garments of the same 
material. Sometimes they dress in large black 
silk wrappers, and resemble crowds of mourners 
at a funeral. Whether in black or white, their 
persons are perfectly concealed, and you see noth- 
ing but holes for their eyes. These holes, in the 
head part of the dress, while they enable the wear- 
ers to look out, afford protection against the exces- 
sive glare of the sun, and prevent the curious 
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gaze of the passing spectator. Though much has 
been said of the beauty of the eyes of the females 
of Egypt, and of their alluring eflfect, it requires 
an apprenticeship before you can imagine a set of 
lovely features beneath such an exterior; or a 
beautiful eye looking out from such a loop-hole. 

From the best information that can be collected, 
the population of Grand Cairo is from a hundred 
and fifty to three hundred thousands. If you ask 
why the estimate varies so widely, we reply that 
all the Orientals have a strong prejudice against 
numbering the people. They are rigid predesti- 
narians, and regard the wish to ascertain with pre- 
cision the census of a town as impious curiosity. 
They think it irreverent and unbecoming to en- 
quire too closely into the will of God in these mat- 
ters. Travellers have, therefore, to guess at the 
population ; and all their estimates are necessarily 
vague and uncertain. We know, that among our- 
selves, nothing is less to be depended on than this 
mode of guepsing. If such a difficulty exists with 
those who are conversant with figures, what may 
we expect from Turks and Arabs ? When a mer- 
chant was asked what he supposed was the popu- 
lation of Grand Cairo, he said : " Do you imagine 
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the people were ever counted? You might as well 
attempt to count the stars of heaven, or the sands 
of the desert. I should say that if a million of 
people came in they would create no bustle, and if 
they went out they would not be missed," This 
reply sufficiently shows the state of the Oriental 
mind on questions of this sort. 

The religious character of the people presents 
any thing but a pleasing picture. The Frank pop- 
ulation, the scum and dregs of society, would 
swear Mohammed to be their prophet for a small 
allurement. The Mohammedans are only acquaint- 
ed with the depravity of Christendom. But false as 
their religion is, they pay it the greatest external 
respect. As the worshippers enter their Mosques, 
they take off their shoes from their feet, like Mo- 
ses at the bush at Horeb. The uncovering of the 
feet in the East conveys the same impression of 
reverence as the uncovering of the head among 
ourselves. They also take a smajl piece of carpet 
in their hands, upon which to kneel for a few mo- 
ments in silent devotion. They then wait for the 
Teacher or Preacher, who delivers them a sermon 
from some text in the Koran, or from incidents in 
his own experience. The sermon consists princi- 
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pally of moral doctrine, and the enforcement of so- 
cial duties between man and man. There is nothing 
argumentative in it ; no attempt to prove the doc- 
trine of Mohammed to be true, since it is taken 
for granted that all who frequent their Mosques 
believe this. Neither is there any vilification of 
any other system. The error of that people con- 
sists not so much in rejecting Christ; for they 
admit of His miraculous conception, and the truth 
of His miracles, and believe that He will judge 
the world; but it lies in regarding their false 
prophet as the Paraclete or Comforter, whom 
Christ was to send in the name of the Father. 

The Copts are the persons to whom the present 
missionaries in Cairo chiefly address their labors. 
They, are a treacherous and faithless people, 
among whom but little good has yet been effected. 
Several schools have been established among them 
under efficient superintendence ; and we may hope 
that a brighter day will dawn on their darkness. 

BAZAARS. 

The Bazaars of Cairo are just like those of any 
other part of Egypt. They are very different from 
what usually pass under the san^e name among us. 
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We regard a bazaar as a place where all sorts of mis- 
cellaneous goods are exposed for sale, and the great- 
er the variety, the better. There, the term signifies 
a place where only one description of articles is to 
be purchased. They have gold bazaars, silver 
bazaars, turban bazaars, and shawl bazaars, all 
separate. Different trades are located as much as 
possible in different places. The practice of it is 
of very ancient origin, and prevails more exten- 
sively in the East than in any other part of the 
world. The plan partially prevails in certain large 
cities both in Europe and America ; and the con- 
venience of such an arrangement is universally 
acknowledged. Wall Street in New York, State 
Street in Boston and Lombard Street in London 
are the chief marts for monied transactions. Pa- 
ternoster Row is monopolized by Booksellers and 
Publishers ; and you may see more books there in 
an hour than by perambulating the whole city for 
a week. K an author has a manuscript which he 
wishes to dispose of, that is the place where he is 
most likely to meet with a purchaser. So, in 
Grand Cairo, if you want a turban, you go to 
the Turban Bazaar, where the whole assortment 
is at once under review. You see a thousand 
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different turbans, consisting of silk, satin and cot- 
ton, in every shape and variety. The same may be 
said of the jewel bazaar, the shawl bazaar and the 
whole multitude of bazaars with which the place 
abounds. The ease and facility of thus supplying 
the wants of life, if thoroughly understood, one 
would suppose would be sufficient to commend 
itself to general adoption. 

PYRAMIDS. 

Sixteen miles from Grand Cairo are the Pyr- 
amids, situated on the edge of the Lybian Desert, in 
conformity with an Egyptian law, which decreed 
that no dead body should be interred in ground 
capable of providing support for a living one. In 
a country so densely peopled, all the soil was re- 
quired for the support of human life. Besides, to 
bury in a region annually inundated would endan- 
ger the safety of the bodies so deposited; which 
it was the anxious desire of the Egyptians to pre- 
serve. Hence they interred either in dry sand, or 
in sepulchres hewn out of the rock. It is supposed 
that the Pyramids were originally intended for this 
purpose. They are mountains of stone, large at 
the base, and gradually narrowing to the summit. 
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They are about six hundred feet in perpendicular 
height, and upwards of seven hundred in the slope. 
The Pyramid of Cheops is the largest, and covers a 
space of ground equal to eleven acres. The stones 
of which it is built are of enormous size ; and 
when we consider that such ponderous blocks 
were brought from quarries on the opposite side 
of the Nile, probably without the aid of machin- 
ery save that of the simplest kind, we may form 
some idea of the immense labor that must have 
been expended on its construction. Two calcula- 
tions have been made as to the cubic amount of 
material which it contains ; one by a Frenchman, 
and the other by an Englishman. The one gives 
the dimensions, and the other the weight. The 
Frenchman estimates that the stones in the Pyra- 
mid of Cheops are sufficient to build a wall ten feet 
high, and one foot in thickness, around the whole 
of France — eighteen hundred miles in circumfer- 
ence. The English geologist computes that the 
stones of which it is composed can weigh no less 
than six millions of 'tons. 

The ascent of a pyramid is always made by a 
party ; their mutual aid being requisite in order to 
achieve it It would be quite impossible for one 
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man to accomplish tlie task alone. The enterpris- 
ing party is generally made up of persons of differ- 
ent stature, some tall, some short and others of 
middling height They arrange themselves in a 
line, with the stoutest and heaviest in the centre. 
The first twenty or thirty steps they can ascend 
without much difficulty, each one getting on with 
his own strength. After this it is necessary to 
take up one of the youths by his ankles and give 
him a shove, enabling him to mount with little ex- 
ertion of his own. Then he reciprocates the good 
office done him by pulling up the next below. 
When two are thus elevated, they lend their hands 
to others, and so continue till one half the 
company are raised, when they can pull up the 
remaining half, without much fatigue. The jour- 
ney, on account of the frequent pauses which it is 
necessary to make, usually occupies about six 
hours. It is often commenced at midnight be- 
cause of the coolness of the air, and for the pleas- 
ure of being on the top at sunrise. The indica- 
tions of the dawn of day, from it, are delightful. 
The celestial luminary sometimes announces his 
approach by a long streak of light, extending from 
one side of the horizon to the other, producing the 
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effect of a curtain lifted a little way, just sufficient 
to show that there is a world of light behind it. 
Presently this streak of light is succeeded by a 
roseate hue, suffusing itself over that side of the 
heavens like the blush of Aurora; but scarcely 
continuing long enough to be deliberately contem- 
plated before it passes into a saffron tinge, when 
the god of day, the great Apollo himself, appears 
in all the fulness of his orb, dazzling the sight 
with the ineffable brilliancy of his rays. Grand 
Cairo now merges from the shade with its splen- 
did spires and mosques and minarets and temples, 
presenting one of the most picturesque objects on 
which the eye of a painter could delight to gaze. 

The descent of a pyramid is inconceivably more 
difficult than the ascent It is enough to make 
one recoil to go to the edge of the precipice and 
look over. It reminds us of the lines of Shaks- 
peare, representing a person looking over the edge 
of Dover cliff. 

*• How fearfal and how dizzy 'tis 
To cast one's eyes so low : I look no more lest 
My brain tarn, and through difficult sight 
Topple down headlong." 

It is said that the balcony of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
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in London, is three hundred and fifty feet from the 
pavement; and there is a breastwork of railing 
around it to prevent persons from falling over. The 
Pyramid of Cheops is nearly twice this height in 
the air, and yet there is not the slightest barrier 
surrounding the naked platform ; and all, who have 
succeeded in gaining the elevation, have not only to 
look over but to get over. This is generally done 
by turning the face to the stegs and crawling down 
backwards ; something like the descent of a ladder. 
The steps in some places are so deep, that persons 
of short stature, when hanging on with their hands, 
are not able to reach the next one below with their 
feet; and, after dangling awhile in terror and sus- 
pense, are forced to let themselves drop; those 
who descended that distance first, preventing them, 
of course, from receiving injury. 

The centre of the pyramid contains a sepulchral 
chamber, with a narrow passage leading to it from 
the side. It was supposed for many centuries that 
no such aperture existed ; for, in order to secure 
the deposit within, the entrance had been carefully 
covered over, and made to resemble the rest of the 
surface. The Arabs, however, were fully impressed 
with the belief that immense treasures of wealth 
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were concealed there; and, after spending month 
after month in the effort to force an opening, they 
at length succeeded. Whether they discovered 
the expected treasures is not known. It is quite 
certain they are not there now. The gloomy 
apartment, which is about twenty feet square, the 
narrow mode of access to it, the presence of the 
sarcophagus and the concealment of the whole for 
many centuries, all concur in proving that the 
pyramids were originally intended as places of 
sepulture — ^majestic receptacles for the dead. To 
the mind of a Christian, it seems unworthy of a 
monarch, however rich or powerful, to expend 
such vast sums in the erection of a tomb ; but the 
subject assumes a different aspect when we consider 
that the Egyptians believed that after three thou- 
sand years migration through the bodies of other 
animals, the soul would return again to its original 
body; and if it were not mutilated, both would 
immediately take possession of Paradise ; but if, 
on the contrary, it were defaced or destroyed, the 
soul would at once shrink into annihilation. It is, 
therefore, no marvel that the king, possessing 
boundless wealth, should take care to provide him- 
self with a tomb to secure his body from violation. 
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The conjecture may have some foundation in 
truth that the spoils of Solomon's temple furnished 
the means for the erection of the pyramids. We 
read in the twelfth chapter of the second of 
Chronicles that Shishak, king of Egypt, came up 
against Jerusalem, and took away the treasures of 
the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the 
king's house ; he took all ; he carried away all the 
shields of gold which Solomon had made. Now 
if the supposition be correct that this horrible sac- 
rilege was employed in the uprearing of those 
stupendous stone structures, the pyramids assume 
a new and deeper interest. They are no longer 
the mere tombs of forgotten kings. They are 
monuments of the unbounded wealth of Solomon. 
They are the perverted fruit of the magnificent 
garniture of the first temple. They are the records 
of the rich presents that poured into Judea from 
powerful allies, and from subject kingdoms. The 
offerings of the Queen of Sheba, carried away by 
Shishak, and hoarded by Rhampsinitus, are thus 
beheld in the indestructible pyramids of the pres- 
ent day. 

CATACOMBS. 

The Catacombs are subterranean excavations for 
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the dead, sufficiently large to contain vast multi- 
tudes of bodies: Some are a quarter of a mile in 
length and breadth, and of a depth not easily 
ascertained. The bodies, having been delivered, 
at death, into the hands of the embalmers and 
thoroughly saturated and cemented, were deposited 
in these large tombs, side by side, and breast to 
breast, like so many rows of soldiers; all in a 
standing position, until the base of the cavern was 
completely filled. When one layer of bodies was 
thus deposited, they commenced a second, and a 
third, and so continued the process until they came 
to the top; when, the whole pit being filled, it 
contained one solid mass of human flesh. 

MUMMIFICATION. 

The origin of mummification, as practised by 
the Egyptians, can be traced as far back as the 
days of Israel, when " Joseph commanded his ser-. 
vants the physicians to embalm his father: and) 
the physicians embalmed Israel. And forty days 
were fulfilled for him ; for so are fulfilled the days 
of those which are embalmed : and the Egyptians 
mourned for him threescore and ten days.'* The 
Mosaic account is in perfect accordance with the 
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ancient customs of that people as handed down to 
us by general historians. Thirty days were usually 
passed in the performance of certain ceremonies 
upon the deceased; such as dissecting the body, 
removing the parts susceptible of decay, washing 
the rest with palm-wine, and filling it with myrrh, 
cinnamon and various spices. After this, the body 
was put into salt for forty days longer, making 
^seventy altogether. When, therefore, the inspired 
historian says that forty days were employed in 
embalming Jacob, we are to understand him as 
referring to the forty days of his continuing in the 
salt of nitre, without including the thirty days in 
the afore-mentioned preliminaries; so in the ag- 
gregate, they mourned seventy days in Egypt, 
according to the words of Joseph. 

In the process of embalming, the precious trust 
was wrapped in several yards of linen cloth of the 
finest tissue, saturated with aromatic perfumes? 
and returned into the safe keeping of the relations 
so entirely preserved that not only {he figure and 
lineaments of the face appeared unchanged, but 
even the eyebrows and eyelashes were not dis- 
turbed. In this state, some of the Egyptians kept 
the bodies of their ancestors in their houses in 
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open cases, or with glasses before them ; not think- 
ing it right that the features of their deceased rela- 
tives should be unknown or forgotten by their 
kindred. As if this strange custom were not suflBl- 
ciently revolting, we have the testimony of Lucian, 
f^ho wrote in the year one hundred and fifty, that 
mummies were sometimes placed on seats at table, 
in company with guests, as if they had been alive. 
There were three diflferent classes of mummiesf 
the funeral expenses of which were regulated by 
three different scales, which made them costly, 
moderate, or cheap. About twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars would pay for the first style of em- 
balming; three hundred dollars for the second, 
and twenty for the third. Hence, the various 
classes of society are readily distinguished by their 
modes of preservation. Though the great majority 
of mummies belong to the middle class, yet, when 
we take into consideration the comparatively tri- 
fling sum expended in the interment of children, 
the average cost would perhaps not amount to 
more than twenty dollars. K we fix upon this low 
estimate in connection with the population and 
mortality of Egypt, it would give an expense, for 
embalming, of three millions, three hundred and 
tJiirty thousand dollars per annum. 
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The amount of linen cloth usually employed as 
envelope* for mummies was immense. Reckoning 
human life in Egypt at much about the same length 
as our own, which is proved by numerous sepul- 
chral tablets, the Nilotic population would renew 
itself about every thirty-three years ; which would 
give a daily mortality of two hundred and seventy- 
four. K we suppose that only three square yards 
were used as a wrapper for each, this would require 
seven thousand, three hundred and ninety-eight 
yards daily, or two millions, seven hundred thou- 
sand yards per annum. This is certainly a low 
estimate of the consumption of cloth, especially 
when we take into consideration the number of in- 
ferior creatures, mingled with human beings, such 
as bulls, cows, monkeys, cats and crocodiles, that 
were also embalmed. 

In certain districts, innumerable heaps of cats 
have been discovered in an enbalmed state. These 
animals were held sacred to the moon ; and if a 
cat was killed, either designedly or by accident, 
the unfortunate offender was punished with death. 
At one city m Egypt, in the reign of Tiberius, 
seven thousand Romans were killed in a tumult, 
because a Roman soldier had killed a cat 
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It is difficult to r«ad the history of the Egyp- 
tians, without perceiving that, with all their boast- 
ed skill, a mighty people became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. 
" Professing themselves to be wise, they became 
fools, and changed the glory of the uncorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creep- 
ing things." 

There are three uses to which these mummies 
are now appropriated. They are made use of to 
supply Museums with objects of curiosity and in- 
quiry. Several are now lying in the British Mu- 
seum in London, and others at the College of 
Surgeons. 

They are also appropriated to purposes of ftiel. 
There is no coal in Egypt, and wood is very 
scarce. It is, therefore, fortunate for the present 
population that the superstitious belief of past ages 
has bequeathed to it an almost inexhaustible supply 
of material for fire. A fire built of human bodies 
would appear to us an extremely revolting sight, 
outraging every feeling of our nature ; but to an 
Egyptian, from long and constant familiarity, it is 
exceedingly agreeable, and one of every-day occur- 
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rence. When you enter his house, he welcomes you 
to .a place by his fire-side; sends out a boy with a 
crowbar to fetch in a mummy from some stack 
close by, which when broken into pieces is thrown 
upon the fire ; and the inflammable gums, used in 
the process of embalming, cause it to burn with a 
brilliant, crackling flame, and a most fragrant 
odor. 

The third use to which they are devoted is me- 
dicinal. They are exported into France and Italy 
at occasional intervals, and when ground into 
powder they are administered in small doses for 
the healing of inward bruises. Really, if there are 
persons who have a liking for such medicine, who 
is to find fault with their taste? It is also said 
that painters have derived from the mummies a 
species of varnish, which throws over modern 
paintings an air of great antiquity. 

Recent invention has dicovered that the mummy 
cloths afford an admirable article for the manu- 
facture of paper. The iDgenuity of the Pasha of 
Egypt has hit upon this scheme to add to the 
treasury; and if we consider the immense millions 
that have died Id the valley of the Nile, and that 
all these millions were embalmed and wrapped 
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more or less in fine linen, it is easy to conceive 
that this industrial resource, reduced to its lowest 
proportions, must yield an enormous profit to the 
government. 

SEPULCHRES OF THE KINGS. 

The sepulchres of the kings are excavations made 
in the solid rock to the distance of one or two miles 
into the bowels of the mountain. The entrance is 
by a small aperture that leads to a tunnel, at the 
end of which is the " hall of death." The walls 
of the tunnel are covered with a composition of 
about two inches in thickness, on which are carved 
figures of various devices ; on one side marriage 
processions and scenes of life, and on the other the 
emblems of death. These figures are beautifully 
painted, and after the lapse of twenty-five centuries 
appear as fresh and brilliant as ever. The an- 
cients mu3t, therefore, have possessed the secret of 
the preservation of colors, which is entirely lost to 
the modern artist. While the walls of the tunnel 
are thus imaged with sculpture, the ceiling is paint- 
ed of deep azure, adorned with numerous repre- 
sentations of stars, their form somewhat sunk be- 
low the surface around them, and covered with sil- 
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ver leaf. The astonished visitor, as he examines 
the devices by torch-light, beholds above him arti- 
ficial heavens, and all around figures of various 
forms that excite mingled emotions. The strangely 
impressive scene makes one wish that he had the 
key to unlock the mysteries that are shrouded in 
so much obscurity. 

MARRIAGE PROCESSIONS. 

The marriages in Egypt are very similar to those 
which prevail all over the East The first thing is 
the betrothal. This is often done while the parties 
themselves are mere children, and many years 
must necessarily elapse before the marriage can 
take place. In nine cases out of ten, the persons 
to be joined together never see each other till the 
nuptials are consummated. All communications 
between the bride and bridegroom are carried on 
by means of a mutual friend, styled in Scripture : 
" the friend of the bridegroom." John the Bap- 
tist sustained this relation to the Saviour. He de- 
clared himself to be the friend of the bridegroom, 
whose office it was to prepare His way, and 
announce His approach; and when Christ, the 
bridegroom of the Church, appeared, his joy was 
fulfilled^ and his duty ceased. 
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The next thing after the betrothal is the celebra- 
tion of the feast. It commences seven days before 
the marriage is performed, and is usually continued 
through the whole week. We are told in the ac- 
count of Samson's marriage, that he put forth a 
riddle to his thirty companions; and gave them 
the seven days of the feast to find it out These 
feasts are generally observed with great profusion 
and extravagance, the endeavors of all classes 
being to make them as rich and sumptuous as 
their circumstances will allow. The guests are 
called in the New Testament: "the children of the 
bride-chamber." And as they have to attend the 
bridegroom during the feast, they are exempted 
on such occasions from festing and other ritual 
observances. The Blessed Jesus, speaking of His 
disciples during the time He was 'with them, said: 
" Can the children of the bride-chamber fast while 
the Bridegroom is with them? So long as they 
have the Bridegroom with them, they cannot fast; 
but the days will come when the Bridegroom shall 
be taken away from them; and then shall they 
fast in those days." 

The last thing in the marriage is the procession; 
the winding up. of the whole. The procession 
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consiste of two parts ; the procession of the bride- 
grbom to the house of the bride, and the proces- 
sion of both to their ftiture home. The procession 
is almost invariably in the night, and beautifully 
illuminated. The bridegroom is escorted in a pal- 
anquin by two or three hundred of his neighbors 
and friends, each one carrying in his hand a blaz- 
ing torch. The incident reminds one of our 
LoRD^s parable, mentioned by St. Matthew: "At 
midnight there was a cry made. Behold the bride- 
groom Cometh; go ye out to meet him." The 
blaze of the torches, throwing their broad light on 
the landscape, enables us also to understand the 
force of that striking simile in the Psalms, where 
the rising sun, issuing from the East, is likened to 
a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and re- 
joicing as a strong man to run a race. 
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The moment that any country becomes the home 
of man, and the scene of great events, the names of 
its localities operate like charmed sounds, conjuring 
up to the imagination, in the absence of the real, 
an ideal topography in its stead. It is to satisfy 
this craving of the mind for a " terra firma,'* where, 
like the dove of the deluge, it may alight and find 
refreshment, that the historian generally accompa- 
nies his relation of events with descriptions of the 
scene where they occurred; and that the poet gives 
to an airy nothing a local habitation and a name. 
When once this connection between places and 
events has been fally established in the mind, the 
announcement of a single name will call up, as by 
incantation, a long train of associatad ideas. We 
discover this allusive quality in the writings of 
Lord Bacon. They put the mind of the reader in- 
to a sympathetic activity, and suggest more than 
is actually expressed. The works of Sir Walter 
Scott are more elaborate. They evince such an 
unchallenged ascendency 'of genius as cause them 
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to appeal to the multiform aspects of our nature 
in a manner that makes them more extensively ad- 
mired than those of most other men. They shed 
an air of romance over certain portions of Cale- 
donia that will invest them with a poetic character 
for generations to come. 

There is indeed no lack of the bold and the pic- 
turesque in that land of the Bards. There are 
straths and glens, banks and braes, hills and vales, 
the polished fulness of deep blue lakes, their wail- 
ing winter torrents, and the snow laden mountains 
whieh feed them. It is the land of minstrelsy and 
song, in which the hero hearts of the olden time 
still- throb, and those pathetic dirges are heard, 
which were Nature's own anthems, chanted by 
moorland winds and lonely waterfalls long before 
man set them to his music. 

The views in some parts are those of striking 
wildness. High rocks are hemmed in by rivers ; 
rugged and lofly precipices, that are broken and 
torn open into dells that assume every variety of 
form, and have openings between them, that give 
constant hope of some fresh discovery of sublimity 
and beauty. Then again, the aspect that meets the 
eye is softer and more attractive ; the hills not quite 
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80 towering, their summits crowned with wood, 
with occasional patches up their sides. The valleys 
are green with verdure. The farms are enlivened 
with numerous stacks of grain. The fields are 
divided by hedge-rows of the prickly hawthorn 
plant. The roads are macadamized, spacious and 
in good condition. Many of them have raised 
side-paths., that are always clean, for the accommo- 
dation of pedestrians; and they are fenced on 
both sides by the same species of hawthorn, which 
is quite bushy, afibrding, in winter, protection 
from the blast, and in early spring covered with 
white blossoms, that load the air with a freight of 
very pleasant odor. These roads are laid out in 
every direction, and travelled by stage-coaches as 
in days of yore. They run through sections of coun- 
try that are perfectly charming, and partaking so 
much of Arcadian sweetness and cheerfulness, 
that one feels irresistibly that it is the region of 
the picturesque, of poetry and of beauty. Abbeys 
and monasteries, piles of ancient ruins,.old churches, 
and the residences of Scottish chiefs accost us every- 
where at short distances. These with the towns, 
and towers, and villages, form the dark ground 
of the picture. They look as though they had 
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been finished some centuries ago. Unlike that 
air of newness and freshness, which constitute 
such a prominent feature in this western world, 
they are not only so old-fashioned and quaint, 
and so dimmed and darkened with the hues of 
antiquity, but so full of life and population, that 
it is impossible to witness them without mingled 
emotions of sorrow and enthusiasm. 

EDINBURGH. 

The bulwark and capital of the country is Ed 
inburghj built on the Frith of Forth, which ex- 
pands from the river into the ocean, and commands 
ready communication with all the maritime ports, 
both north and south. The first impressions of 
the tourist, on visiting this modem Athens, are 
those of uncertainty and vagueness. Objects of 
note crowd so thickly upon one another that it is 
difficult to distinguish them. The churches, and 
public buildings, and works of art, are so similar 
in their construction, that they appear to possess 
very little individuality by which to recognize 
them. Nor is there anything at first sight con- 
nected with their history, around which associa- 
tions can cluster, that would lead us to award 
to each and to all their due place and prominence. 
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The population of Edinburgh does not compare 
with that of London or Liverpool ; yet it may be 
doubted whether any city in the United Kingdom 
has, for its size, more objects of interest, more 
time-honored associations, and more attractive 
features, both natural and the result of art, than 
this Scottish metropolis. The finest collection of 
palaces, theatres, houses of the nobility, literary 
and scientific institutions, and works of natural 
history; of arms, trophies, and jewelry, are all 
grouped together upon a space of moderate extent. 
Here you find yourself in the midst of broad 
streets, full of life and gaiety, overlooked by massive 
structures, with lofty frontages, built of the stone 
of the Edinburgh quarries, which give them an 
appearance of elegance and splendor unexcelled. 
It is said that not a house of brick or wood exists 
in the city. All are constructed of that excellent 
and lasting material, which the earth supplies 
almost close to their foundations. 

The city is divided in the centre by a broad and 
deep gulf that runs from east to west, all covered 
with buildings of gigantic structure, extending 
from the top of one hill to the top of the other. 
On the one side stands the New Town, with a grace 
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and polish indicative of its modern growth ; and 
on the other side, the Old Town of olden time, 
the parent of many generations. One is the resi- 
dence of the aristocracy, and the other of the peas- 
antry. Princes Street, which is one of the finest 
in the city, runs through the New Town in the 
same direction as the separating gulf. It lies high 
on the summit of the hill, and commands, at al- 
most any point, a splendid prospect of thte busy 
world below. Such a street is nowhere else to be 
witnessed in Scotland. The pavement stones are 
polished with the tread of feet till they shine. Ve- 
hicles of conveyance, to anyplace you wish, are al- 
ways at your call. Omnibuses are passing and re- 
passing nearly every minute of the day. Hacks, 
cabs, phaetons and private carriages seem as nu- 
merous as in London. The people are genteelly 
and expensively dressed, and the whole aspect of 
the moving crowd indicates much regard to per- 
sonal appearance. It is in this great thoroughfare, 
particularly, that the pride and glory of the city 
are displayed. Here are the most fashionable stores, 
the most fashionable hotels, the most fashionable 
residences, the best public buildings, and the best 
churches. 
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The huge old city across the gulf frowns in 
melancholy contrast; blackened with the smoke 
of ages, and groaning with the various sounds of 
active industry and idle revelry. Its venerable 
structures, piled deep and high, look as if they 
were parts and parcels of the steep bank on which 
they stand ; an original growth of the rocks, as if, 
when the rocks crystalized from the waters, or 
cooled from their fusion by fire, they formed them- 
selves, by some freak of nature, into this fantastic 
resemblance of the habitations of men. The 
houses are mostly from eight to nine stories high, 
dark and dingy, thrown together very irregularly 
and principally occupied by the poorer class. High 
street is one of the main avenues of this part of the 
city, as Prince's street is of the other. It is a busy 
artery, thronged with vehicles of various sorts. 
On either hand there are numerous streets crossing 
it that are of an inferior character ; some of them 
narrow, crooked and dirty. There is also a num- 
ber of steep alleys or very confined passages, called 
chseSy scarcely more than two or three feet wide 
between the houses. 

In the midst of this dense population there is a 
House of Refuge for the destitute. It was estab- 
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lished by charitable individuals for the relief of 
those who may be found in a state of absolute 
destitution and want Here they are employed in 
some useful service, lodged and fed, till they can 
be sent home to their friends, or situations can be 
procured for them. 

There are also, in the same part of the city, night 
apylums for the houseless, where those who find 
themselves without a shelter are received into an 
ante-chamber, supplied with a bowl of soup, re- 
quired to undergo an ablution, and accommodated 
in a plain style so long as it is necessary for them 
to remain. Their own clothes are in the mean 
time washed, and returned to them when they 
leave the place. 

The most prominent object of any, which is sure 
to arrest the eye and the attention of the stranger, 
is a large castle of the Middle Ages, renowned for 
the sieges it has sustained, the captures it has suf- 
fered, the scenes of warlike skill and might to 
which it has been witness, and the importance it 
has preserved in all the obstinate contests between 
the British and the Scotch. Even now it looks as 
if it might make a stout resistance, if occasion 
called for it Those craggy clifiB would be difficult 
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to scale ; those massive towers not easily battered 
down; nor their strength readily subdued. The 
steep slope of the hill on which the castle stands, 
reaches down into the valley below, which forms 
the natural division between the two parts of the 
city. This ravine was originally a creek, but is 
now bridged over ; and a portion of the space is 
occupied by one of the railway stations. 

Near this rises the rocky summit of Charlton 
Hill, on which are numerous monuments of the 
great men of Scotland. These rocky eminences, 
which start up so abruptly all around, give a most 
picturesque appearance to the scene, and afford 
delightful and attractive walks to the citizens at 
their leisure. Salisbury Crags are rugged cliffs, 
silent and mountainous, without habitations or en- 
closures, and grazed by flocks of sheep. Beyond 
these, and towering still higher, is Arthur's seat, 
a conical eminence, neariy a thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. This is the most elevated 
point in the vicinity of Edinburgh. From almost 
any of these acclivities, the eye feasts itself on the 
richest elements of the beautiful and sublime. The 
picture of the landscape, as combined in one vast 
expanse, comprises the city at your feet; the noble 
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Estuary of the Forth; park and woodland scenery; 
the pastoral hills of Fifeshire ; a glimpse of the 
blue Grampians ; the neighboring hills ofi Pent- 
land, and the shadowy splendors of the Lammer- 
moors, — ^all around^re places the names of which 
are familiar in history, in poetry and in romance. 

At the foot of the hills which rise on the south 
and east, and at the end of the Cannongate, is 
Holy Rood Palace. It is mostly interesting from 
its connection with Scottish kings and queens, and 
especially the ill-fated Mary. Its form is quadran- 
gular, with a central court nearly a hundred feet 
square, which must have rendered it a very pleas- 
ant residence in the olden time. The long picture 
gallery which it contains, is an object of laughing 
wonder. The one hundred and six kings of Scot- 
land, of whom no one knows anything, are there 
exhibited for the admiration of visitors. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott says that every one of them is painted 
with a nose like the knocker of a door. The 
apartments of Queen Mary, whose history forms 'so 
essential an ingredient in the romance of the 
country, excite the most engrossing attention and 
mingled feeling. Her bed remains in much the 
same condition as when she last occupied it. It is 
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certainly a strange relic of the age that is now but 
little known and understood. The furniture and 
articles about the room are in perfect keeping; 
and, without much ejffbrt of the imagination, they 
transport one back to the times of the Stuarts, and 
their costly revels. 

To a mind that is fond of the curious and an- 
tique, there is much in the environs of this Me- 
tropolis to inflame it with the warmest enthusiasm. 
There are buildings of almost every description, 
remarkable for historic and legendary lore; and 
all situated in the midst of attractive and beautiful 
scenery. Any one who has made an excursion to 
Roslin Vale, Roslin Chapel, Melgrave Castle and 
Dalkeith Palace, will not soon lose the jimpression. 
The words of the poet will recall the numerous 
incidents in all their distinctness : 

** Who knows not Melville's beachy grove, 

And Roslin's rocky glen ; 
Dalkeith, whom all the virtues love, 

And classic Hav^hornden ?" 

The ruined Castle of Hawthornden is much 
celebrated, not only on account of its situation 
amid mag'nificent scenery, but as having been the 
residence of William Drummoud, one of Scotland's 
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most distinguished and early poets, and whose 
descendant, Sir James Walker Drummond, Bart., 
now occupies the family seat. The poet was a 
friend of Shakespeare and Jonson; and there 
grows close to the house a venerable sycamore 
tree, known by the name of the " Four Sisters," 
which is also called Ben Jonson's tree, from the 
following circumstance. In 1618, Ben Jonson 
travelled from London, principally on foot, for the 
purpose of paying his respects to the genius of 
Hawthornden. When he arrived, Drummond hap- 
pened to be seated under this tree ; and observing 
his friend approaching, he exclaimed, 

" Welcome, welcome, royal Ben." 

To which Jonson responded, 

" Thank ee, thank ee, Hawthornden." 

The distance of a few miles takes one through 
a diversified and romantic portion of the country 
to the Land of Scott, the district which .this mighty 
genius has appropriated m^ere particularly as his 
own ; and which may be described as restricted in 
a great measure to the Counties of Roxburgh and 
Selkirke. Though born in Edinburg. Sir Walter 
Scott was a descendant from Roxburghshire fami- 
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lies ; and from his childliood was familiar with the 
scenery and history of its inhabitants. It was the 
character of his education which gave to his mind 
so remarkable a taste for the manners of the Mid- 
dle Ages, to the exclusion of all sympathy with 
ancient classics, or the literature of modern times. 
There was also much that was engaging in the 
poetical associations of that region, which made it 
the Arcadia of Scotland. There was the noble 
Tweed, flowing majestically from one end of it to 
the other; and the Teviot, and the Jed, and the 
Gala, and the Ettric, and the Yarrow, — ^the praises 
of which several streams have been sung by un- 
numbered bards, who have long since perished, 
like flowers, from the earth which they so emi- 
nently adorned. From all these, and kindred 
associations, the mind of Scott drew its first and 
happiest inspirations. 

The general character of this district is pastoral. 
The hills are green with verdure or covered with 
heather, except where patches of young wood seek 
to soften the climate and the soil. The people, 
being little intruded upon by new ideas, exhibit 
with few exceptions those primitive features which 
so invariably characterize the tenants of the hills. 
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Every hill has its own peculiar character, height 
and vesture; every stream its valley, and every 
valley its own tales, songs and traditions. When 
a native of any one of these seclusions happens to 
visit another district, he finds an alien in every 
object. The landscape has a different aspect; the 
streams are of a different size, or they run in a 
different direction. Everything tells him that he 
is not at home, and makes him long for his favorite 
glen, and the place above all others which absorbs 
his most cherished hopes and valued affections. 

The Poet Thompson spent many of his youthful 
days amid the beautiful braes of the sylvan valley 
of Jed. The admirer of his " Seasons '* may remem- 
ber how rapturously he has described the ancient 
town of Jedburgh. It is one of the finest situations 
of the south, and bore an active and important 
part in the border wars. We might speak with 
equal enthusiasm of the neighboring towns of 
Kelso, Hanick, Selkirke, Dryburgh and Melrose ; 
all are worthy of particular notice, and exhibit 
some of the finest specimens of olden time. 

MELROSE. 

We prefer to give a moment's attention to Melr 
rose. ,Jt is pleasantly situated on the river Tweed, 
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at the base of a range of hills, on whose summit 
there are yet the remains of a Roman camp. The 
Abbey, which is of Gothic architecture, was 
founded by David; commenced in the year 1136, 
and brought to completion just ten years after. 
The ruins only are now visible ; and they are the 
mementoes of the skill and contrivance and ele- 
gance and wealth that so profusely adorned it. Its 
walls are standing, but they are roofless and gray 
with age. They exhibit portions of arches, clusters 
of columns, broken statues, and niches unfilled; 
windows without glass, and tombstones scattered 
on the ground. The tower remains in solemn and 
silent grandeur. The swallows and jackdaws twit- 
ter in its turrets. The grass grows rank under 
feet, and the marks of the desolation of ages 
awaken contemplations of profound seriousness 
and reverent awe. It is a spot so fiill of interest 
in every department, that thought crowds upon 
thought, and reflection upon reflection, till one 
feels utterly bewildered, and unable to do justice 
to his feelings. The first and last thought that 
occupies the mind, is that of the emptiness and 
nothingness of all human things. The hands that 
reared that venerable pile have long since become 
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motionless. The congregations that once filled it 
have mingled their ashes with the dust of its ruins. 
Their children and their children's children are re- 
posing side by side, undistinguished and unknown. 
The view of the Abbey by moonlight is more 
imposing than at any other time. This is the 
season pleaded for by the poet, and his lines are 
as true as they are beautiful. 

*' If thou woaldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Gk> visit by the pale moon-light ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white, — 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower, — 

When buttress and buttress alternately 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory, — 

When silver edges the imagery 

And the scrolls that teach us to live and die, — 

When the distant Tweed is heard to wave, 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave ; 

Then go ; but go alone the while : 

TTien view St. David's ruined pile. 

And home returning, soothly swear, 

Was ever scene so sad and fair 1'* 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S RESIDENCE. 

It is but meet and fitting to go from a spot so 
immortalized by the poet, to the house of the poet 
himself. They are near to each other in point ot 
vicinity, and still nearer and more closely united in 

the hearts of the pilgrim admirers of the great 
minstrel of the north. The distance to Abbotsford 
is three miles. The road to it is enlivened by the 
music of birds, groups of stately trees, green fields 
and quiet farm-houses. The mountain rivulet 
dashes down the hillside, the Tweed glides by at a 
moderate distance, and ranges of hills stretch 
away to the right and to the left, presenting alto- 
gether a landscape of much beauty and sweetness. 
The grounds on which the mansion stands are 
tasteful and attractive, abounding in graceful wood- 
lands, charming waterfalls, deep ravines, delight- 
ful bowers, pleasant walks, and benches placed for 
resting at the most picturesque points of view. 
The entrance to the house is through a large gate- 
way, in a high-embattled wall, which encloses 
what is technically termed a lawn, laid out in cir- 
cuitous walks, and perfumed with roses and honey- 
suckles. The house, as you see it in front, is not 
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less than one hundred and fifty feet. It has a tall 
tower at each end — ^the one not at all like the other. 
The building presents numerous zigzag gables, in- 
dentations and parapets, fantastic water-spouts, 
groups of little chimney pots for ornament, win- 
dows of painted glass, balconies of divers fashions, 
stone carved with heraldries let into the walls, and 
a porchway, spacious and airy, open to the ele- 
ments, and adorned with numerous petrified stag- 
horns. Such is the external appearance of Abbotts- 
ford, the home of Sir Walter Scott; curious enough 
certainly, and very fanciful and poetic. Whenever 
he found anything that took his fancy, whether it 
was a pillar, gateway, canopy or chimney-piece, 
he immediately took a model of it, and shortly af- 
terward it appeared in some part or other of his 
establishment. If he discovered any odd matter, 
any out of the way strange relic, any queer speci- 
men of the olden time, he lost no opportunity to 
obtain it, that he might place it among his treas- 
ures. But it is not so much the outside view of this 
far-famed residence, that gives one the best insight 
into his character. We must pass through its 
rooms, we must examine the style of furniture, ar- 
rangement, show and grace. 
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There are two days in the week when the Abbey 
and grounds are shown by the domestics with great 
ceremony and politeness. They have their appro- 
priate spheres to exhibit, and they generally ex- 
pect some fee as their perquisite for the attention 
they show you. The objects of sight-seeing, how- 
ever, are sure to repay you in the end, and they af- 
ford pleasant material for reflection for a life-time 
afterward. 

The hall, into which you enter, is a large room 
with walls of carved oak of a very dark color. The 
roof is formed with pointed arches of the same 
material, each beam presenting, in the centre, a 
shield of arms richly blazoned, and showing the 
pedigree of the poet. Around the cornice there is 
a continued series of blazoned shields of every de- 
scription ; about thirty or forty in number. Among 
these figure Buccleuchs, the Kers, the Maxwells, 
the Eutherfords, and other chiefs and nobles, who 
kept the marches in early days. Between the ribs, 
and running round the room just under the shields, 
there is this inscription in black letters: "These 
be the coat armories of the clans and chief men of 
name, who kept the marches of Scotland in the 
auld time for the king. True were they in their 
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time, and in their defence God them defended." 
Over the eastern doorway stand the escutcheons of 
the poet's friends and companions daring a life of 
fame and honor. There are also in the hall saits 
of steel armor, Swiss weapons, French weapons, 
stirrups and spurs of all sorts and sizes, chain mail, 
lances, and swords, and war horns. 

The armory is a narrow, low-arched room, that 
runs quite across the house. It contains, among 
other curious relics, Rob Roy's gun, Hoffer's blun- 
derbus, Bonaparte's pistols, found in his carriage at 
Waterloo, Montrose's splendid sword — ^the gift of 
Charles the First, — the work-box of Mary, queen of 
Scotts, and sundry other articles, which the anti- 
quarian had collected from various sources. 

The breakfast room, the dinner room, the parlor 
and drawing room are all pleasant and attractive, 
adorned with numerous paintings, and furnished 
in a style of great elegance and comfort. 

The library is supplied with a fine collection of 
rare, quaint and standard authors, tastefully ar- 
ranged on shelves, to the number of about twenty 
thousand. The minstrel, when greatly enfeebled 
in health, and evidently near the end of his course, 
desired to be drawn in his wheeled chair to the 
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library window, overlooking the Tweed, which he 
delighted once more to look upon. "Here,'' says 
Mr. Lockhart, "he expressed a wish that I should 
read to him. And when I asked from what book, 
he said, ^ There is but one.' I chose the fourteenth 
chapter of St John's Gospel. He listened with 
much devotion, and said, when I had done, 'Well, 
this is a great comfort; I have followed you dis- 
tinctly, and now I feel as if I were myself again.'" 
In this placid state he retired to his bed, and had 
many hours of sweet slumber. A few days after- 
wards, September 21, 1832, the scene was closed. 
Sir Walter Scott died in the sixty-second year of 
his age. 

The study where he wrote his novels looks as if 
he had only left it a moment ago. There stands his 
arm-chair and his small writing table. There are 
his books lying carelessly around. And there are 
the mementoes and curiowities which he was so 
fond of gathering. There, in a glass case, are the 
clothes which Sir Walter wore the last time before 
he lay down on his bed, from which he never 
arose. There, suspended on the wall, are his walk- 
ing-stick, small axe, sword and implements of 
wood-craft. There, also, the visitor, as he reflects 
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on all that is left of that celehrated novelist, feels 
how utterly uncertain are all sublunary possessions 
and how true are the lines which Sir Walter was 
so fond of quoting: 

"The earth goes on the earth, glistening in gold ; 
The earth goes on the earth sooner than its wold ; 
The earth builds on the earth, castles and towers ; 
The earth says to the earth, all shall be ourd." 

CASTLES AND FORTS. 

The whole region of Scotland may justly be 
designated the land of Castles and Abbeys. There 
is no sound that falls upon the ear with more fre- 
quent familiarity. The lapse of centuries has 
brought many of them to ruins. Yet there is 
something impressive in their decay; and their 
historical importance is sufficient to show that they 
were, at one time, places of magnificence and 
strength. 

In point of size and architecture, Craigmillar 
Castle stands almost unrivalled. It is built on the 
principle of fortification peculiar, to the fifteenth 
and. sixteenth centuries. In 1479 it became the- 
scene of a mysterious tragedy. The Duke of Albany 
was charged with conspiring against the life of 
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his brother, James the Third; but he escaped. 
His younger brother, John, Earl of Mar, lay under 
a similar charge, and was imprisoned in Craigmil- 
lar. It is a point of dispute whether the brothers 
were really guilty ; but guilty or not, the young 
Earl never left the fortress alive. . If ear to the 
dungeons of the castle, is a stone lintel, deeply 
worn as if by the sharpening of some instrument 
of iron. Tradition says that the heads-man's axe 
used to be sharpened here. Some think that the 
hollow in question was produced by the cook's 
knife. In one of the dungeons a skeleton was 
found, which crumbled to dust on being exposed 
to the air. 

The two ancient edifices of Eoslin Castle and 
Chapel, situated on the banks of the Esk, were 
founded by William St. Clare, Earl of Orkney. 
Like most structures of strength and importance, 
the castle suffered severely during the wars of our 
pugnaceous forefathers. In 1447 it accidentally 
took fire, and was much injured. In 1554 it was 
levelled with the ground by an English fleet, sent 
into Scotland by Henry the Eighth, in order to 
bring about, by compulsion, a marriage between 
the son of that monarch, and the youthful princess, 
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Mary of Scotland. Again, in 1650, it was laid in 
ruins by a division of the English army under 
Monk; but like a fabled hydra of old, the castle 
raised its embattled head once more, and braved 
the storms of time and fortune that still further 
awaited it. The length of the building is about 
two hundred feet, and its breadth ninety feet. The 
thickness of the walls in the lower apartment is 
nine feet. 

The chapel is quite unique, and singularly elabo- 
rate and curious in its carvings. The most ex- 
quisite piece of workmanship about it is the fa- 
mous Prentice's Pillar, the foliage of which is very 
finely sculptured, and twined in a wreath around 
the column. The master-builder found it impossi- 
ble to execute the design of this pillar from the 
plans in his possession. He at once set off to 
Rome, that he might see a column of a similar 
description, which had been executed in that city. 
During his absence the apprentice studied the 
plans and completed the work. When the master 
returned from Italy, he was so stung with envy at 
this proof of the apprentice's superior ability, that 
he struck him a blow with the mallet, which killed 
him on the spot. 
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Beneath the chapel lie the remains of the Barons 

oif Eoslin. They were buried in complete armor. 

This circumstance is alluded to by Sir Walter 
Scott in his ballad of Rosabelle, in which also he 

refers to the superstitious belief, that on the night 

before the death of any of these barons, the chapel 

appeared in flames. 

"O'er Boslin all that dreary nighty 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 
'Twas redder than the watch-fire's light, 

And redder than the bright moonbeam. 
There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 

Lie buried in that proud chapelle ; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold ; 

But the sea holds lovely Ropabolle.** 

Some of these castles are built close by the sea. 
They seem to rise up out of the water. This is par- 
ticularly the case with Cubzean Castle, the property 
of Lord Ailsa. It is built and stands upon a 
rock that forms a portion of the coast of Ayrshire. 
It rises so abruptly that you may put your arm out 
of any of the windows of the westward rooms and 
drop a biscuit into the ocean. 

About a mile and a half from this, the celebrated 
Robert Bruce landed, when he came over from 
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Ireland. The rock upon which he stepped from 
the vessel is still shown with much enthusiasm 
The panorama that greets the eye in this locality 
is very beautifiil. The sea either foams or sleeps 
at your feet; the hills of Arran and Bute sparkle 
in the sunshine. ^ Away yonder in the south-west 
is the Mull of Cantyre ; and as far as the eye can 
reachy like cloud-land in the horizon, lies the north 
coast of the Emerald Isle. But the most singular 
and imposing object in the picture is the sea-girt, 
mountainous rock of Ailsa Craig, about ten miles 
west of Girvan. Its summit has an altitude of 
eleven hundred and forty feet above the mean level 
of the tides. Its base is elliptical, and measures 
three thousand three hundred feet in one direction. 
Its solitary position, in the waste of waters, saves 
it from comparison with any other. Countless 
myriads of seafowl inhabit the cliflfs ; and a grand 
sight, valued by many persons more than the view 
ef the rock itself, is the sudden startling of these 
birds into a flight, by a shout from the passengers 
on the steamers, or by the firing of a swivel. 

SCENERY OF THE CLYDE. 

The scenery of the Clyde reminds one, in many 
respects, of the Hudson, as it presents the soft and 
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the bold, the beautiful and the grand, mountain 
and plain, river and glen, sun and shade ; all pass- 
ing in rapid succession before the eye like a dis- 
solving view. The hills, on some portions of it, 
rise abruptly in steep angles, and look like bluff 
headlands or promontories. The ravines or valleys 
between them look as beautiful as the hills them- 
selves. The windings round the promontories re- 
semble in some degree a series of lakes, in which 
the spectator seems land-locked on account of the 
overlapping and interlacing of the headlands on 
the one side, with the projecting capes of the other. 
We see this in perfection a few miles south of 
Greenock, where the hills on both sides are almost 
close to each other; and the contraction of the 
river's breadth, contrasted with the height of the 
overhanging mountains, gives to the whole a very 
striking and imposing appearance. Ond*mountain 
that looms up in the distance is popularly called 
the Cobbler. The outline, as seen from the east, 
has been supposed to resemble the figure of a shoe- 
maker seated at his work on his stool. It towers 
nearly three thousand feet above the sea level. 
Altogether, the prospect is quite enchanting, and 
worth going some distance for the purpose of 
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enjoying. Passengers on this nver, after leaving 
Greenock, one of the finest marine towns in the 
British empire, feel a delightful exhilaration of 
spirits, resulting from the increased life and buoy- 
ancy of witnessing so many vessels passing and 
repassing, and the rapid clearing of the water, 
which accompanies their motion. Ships, domestic 
and foreign, are sailing up and down the river 
every minute of the day. The railway train 
whizzes by every half hour ; at one time we have 
a full view of it, and again it is lost in the thick- 
ness of the foliage. 

The curiosity of the voyager is at this point 
excited by the appearance of the Rock and Castle 
of Dumbarton. The rock measures a mile in cir- 
cumference, and is five hundred and sixty feet in 
height. It splits, half way up the ascent, into two 
peaks, — tEe western cone being thirty feet higher 
than the eastern. On these peaks there are houses 
and batteries inhabited by a small garrison. The 
chief erections, however, occupy the middle of the 
rock and the fork between the summits. Much 
of the rock is in the state of nature, displaying 
itself as wildly as if it stood in a desert. Some 
spots on it produce the true Scottish thistle. That 
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part of the pyramid which was ascended in the 
night by the soldiers of William Wallace, the con- 
queror of the.Castle, is istill pointed out. Wallace's 
seat, Wallace's tower, also Wallace's sword, five 
feet long, straight and double-edged, are severally 
shown. This Castle is now one of the four, which 
by agreement of union between Scotland and Eng- 
land is to be kept garrisoned by a small number of 
troops and a few artillery men. The barracks have 
accommodation for only about one hundred and 
fifty men. The armory contains only about fifteen 
hundred stand of arms. The battery, in joint 
working with all the other guns of the fort, has no 
power to resist a siege, nor to render any better 
service than merely to rake the channel of the 
Clyde. 

The Castle of Dumbarton was honored with a 
visit from Queen Victoria fti the month of August, 
1847; when all the expanse of the Frith beneath 
her eye was swarmed with steamers and every 
kind of river craft to bid her welcome. 

The river, between this and Glasgow, was at one 
dme only a shallow stream ; but by a series of im- 
provements, at different periods, it is now eligible 
for the navigation of vessels of two hundred tons 
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burden. The cost of these undertakings is com- 
puted at three million pounds sterling. 

The city of Glasgow is the first in size, and the 
third in population, wealth and commerce, in the 
United Kingdom. There is nothing very attractive 
about it, either in appearance or climate. It is a 
thoroughly commercial city, and, like most of its 
class contains much that is good, and much that is 
agreeable. The major part of it is well built, with 
wide streets, spacious parks, elegant residences, 
fine public buildings and monuments that are 
creditable to the people. It is well furnished with 
institutions of learning, science and humanity; and 
will compare favorably in these respects with most 
other places of note. But, like Edinburgh, there 
are portions of it miserably crowded with a poor 
population, living in narrow streets and dark alleys 
amid filth abundant. Che number of its inhabi- 
tants is about five hundred thousand; just equal 
to the addition that is annually made to the city 
of London. 

MANUFACTURING TOWNS. 

The manufacturing towns that exist in this vi- 
cinity are like the scattered fragments of some 
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exploded capital ; and are only remarkable for the 
forlorn and impoverished representation they af- 
ford of their great original. They are indeed but 
the suburbs of this vast manufacturing centre, 
from which- they are separated only by a few miles 
of road, and to which they bear all the relation of 
dependent parts. Their people live by the city, 
eat and drink with the city, and, if they were only 
a little nearer, would be absorbed in the city. 

The houses of the poor have a uniformity about 
them that is remarkably singular. They are 
mostly low, with thatched roofs, which you can 
touch with the hand ; whitewashed walls, outside 
and in, and built close to one another along the 
whole length of the street. A door and a window 
in a direct consecutive line forms the general 
appearance on both sides of the road. The attics 
have a slanting sky-light about midway in the 
roof; and when a number of people happen at the 
same time to be of the same mind, and put out their 
heads just above the thatch, the spectacle is rather 
amusing. These chambers in the roof, and the 
floorless rooms down stairs, afford scarcely height 
enough for a person of moderate stature to stand 
erect. The windows were never made to open, 
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and recreate and purify the noisome and pestilen- 
tial atmosphere in which the people contrive to 
labor and agree to live. 

The great apology for this voluntary perpetua- 
tion of misery may be found in the feudal tenure 
of the land on which the towns and villages are 
built. These have been allowed, in many cases, to 
extend themselves within the limits of an entailed 
estate, of which not more than ninety-nine years' 
possession can be obtained by any one. This re- 
striction is a serious obstacle to improvement, 
and deters the man of business from investing his 
capital in works of value on a soil, from which 
they can never be removed. The entail is re- 
garded as a pervading curse, affecting with ter- 
rible disorder the habits of the people. It ob- 
structs their houses, curtails their dimensions, 
blocks up their windows, clogs their thresholds, 
cramps the energies of their minds, and robs 
them of their natural dignity as human beings. 
Still a hundred years is a long time ; and it is un- 
questionably a calamity that houses which may 
stand in good repair for that period, should not be 
fit for occupation during a hundredth portion of 
it. There are houses in London which, by some 
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ingenious calculation, are warranted to stand 
twenty or fifty years, as the case may be. They 
are just sufficient for that period, and are worth 
nothing at the end of- it to their owners. If this 
may be done in London, why not elsewhere ? If a 
lease of thirty or fifty years is not an insuperable 
obstacle, much less should one of an hundred be. 

STREET SCENES. 

The street scenes of a weaving town, with a pop- 
ulation of ten or twelve thousand people, whose 
homes are packed so closely that they cover an 
incredibly small space, present ample material for 
the grave and the ludicrous. There is something 
fresh to arrest the attention at every turn. Yon- 
der are several hundred people assembled to wit- 
ness a menagerie. There a mixed multitude are 
gathering to catch a glimpse of some Chinese, who 
have just come into the place, attired in their na- 
tional costume. Here is a motley group, listening 
to a man and his wife singing some Highland song ; 
while a little girl, bare-footed and bare-headed, 
carries round a hat to collect the pennies. Pres- 
ently comes an old man with bagpipes, drawn by 
four dogs. Kext, an Italian with a barrel-organ 
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and two white mice; he has a dancing monkey 
that gathers the contributions in a cap. The stage- 
coach passes, licensed to carry four inside and 
eleven out Two donkeys, tied to a post, have just 
set up an unearthly braying ; and all the dogs with- 
in hearing join in the chorus. Now appears a man 
with an armful of papers for sale, crying : "The 
last words and confession of some unhappy crimi- 
nal," who has just forfeited his life on the gallows ; 
or giving a detail of some dreadful shipwreck. 
There is a funeral passing; another just in sight. 
There is the Town Crier, dressed in his uniform, 
calling the people together with his hand-bell to 
hear a notice : " To be sold by public Soup, at the 
North Star, on Monday first, the valuable house- 
hold furniture of Mr. Mc Blank, by order of the 
Sheriff of Ayreshire." These are but bare intima- 
tions of the sights and sounds that may be witnessed 
almost any day between the hours of breakfast and 
dinner. Densely peopled places of this description 
exhibit a character peculiar to themselves ; and are 
so much under the influence of the same modes of 
thought and action, that the example of one town 
of this class affords a tolerably accurate specimen 
of all the rest. 
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RURAL LIFE. 

If we would see life in its more simple and un- 
sophisticated aspect, we must turn to some rural 
district. The village of Kirkwood lies in a nook 
of the hills, fiir away from the great thoroughfare 
and manufacturing towns, and is a perfect sample 
of rusticity. Situated in a deep hollow, near the 
margin of a mountain stream, it looks from some 
points of view, as if a parcel of children's toy 
houses had been shaken promiscuously in a bowl and 
suddenly fixed in the way they happened to arrange 
themselves at the bottom. It is all a confused mixt- 
ure of gray old walls and brown thatch, green gar- 
dens, arbors and mountain-ash trees. When you 
look down upon it from any of the surrounding 
heights, you almost wonder how communication is 
carried on among neighbors, and how strangers 
can find their way into it; for there is no visible 
trace of streets or paths of any kind. It is only 
when you descend into the village that you see 
here and there a narrow road, threading its course 
among the houses ; somewhat after the manner of 
the puzzle called " The Walls of Troy." Most of 
the dwellings have large strips of garden, running 
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from behind • them up the hill. The sides or backs 
of the houses are place4 against the bank, so that 
ybu might walk off the ground upon the roofe, bo- 
fore jou are aware; and then you see a continua- 
tion of the garden spreading down before you in 
front of the houses, like so many aprons. These 
gardeiis have beds of cabbages, gooseberry bushes 
and beehives, the tops of which are kept warm by 
a crown of straw or a mantle of turf. Standing in 
the centre df a village of this description, you 
might almost persuade yourself that there is no 
other place in the world. The houses are arranged 
without the least regard to order, or each other's 
convenience. Some stand back to back, and oth- 
ers shoulder to shoulder ; but generally they are 
front to back, and shoulder to front The white 
manse, in which the clergyman resides, overlooks 
the whole. It is in seclusions like these that the 
mind is less contaminated, and children may be 
seen rambling hand in hand, and reading from the 
same book. 

CURLING. 

There is a local fame attached to most villages, 
for some particular custom or sport, which is un- 
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derstood to reign there in supremacy. Some are 
celebrated for Curling, a species of sport peculiar 
to Scotland. It employs large smooth stones upon 
the ice, much after the manner of balls upon a 
bowling green. The game can only be practiced 
after a few hard frosts, as it requires the strongest 
ice to bear the number of persons who usually as- 
semble either to play or look on. This is an ex- 
ercise BO keenly relished that, like other com- 
mon appetites, it levels all distinctions, and all 
ranks. The laird mingles with his farmers; and 
they, with the cottagers, interchange the broad 
jest at their failures and give applause wherever it 
is due. The minister of the parish might be seen 
driving his stone, and enjoying the good fortune 
of an unlettered peasant, whom, on another occa- 
sion, he would bave to chide for his backwardness 
in the single catechism. 

HIGHLANDS. 

The Highlands of Scotland havia a character of 
their own. The transition is beneficial and agree- 
able under almost any circumstance. The scenery 
is more romantic, the climate more steady, and the 
people more primitive. The best idea that can be 
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given of them is the picture of a storm at sea, 
when the ocean, as far as the eye can reach, is one 
vast expanse of heaving, tumbling mountains; 
their base a bright pea green, and their summits 
as white as snow. There you stand amid moun* 
tains, and glens, and valleys, and ravines, and 
lakes, as if thrown together in the wildest confu- 
sion. Some of these mountidns are bare ; some have 
woods and thickets up their sides ; some are peak- 
ed ; some are broad-crested, and others are rocky 
and precipitous. Ben Kevis is four thousand, four~ 
hundred and sixteen feet high ; Ben Lomond re^ 
quires weeks to appreciate. At one moment they 
are covered with a mist, and at another they stand 
out clear against the bright blue sky, and seem to 
resemble monarchs proudly erect in the midst of 
their vassals. Grandeur and sublimity are their' 
predominant features. [N'ature revels there in her 
wildest and most stupendous magnificence, wearing 
a frowning aspect, till softened by distance into a 
calm and soothing blue, distinct as the billows, yet 
one as the sea. The soul seems instinctively to 
p«. into to vidoa which to ontwrd «J r^ 
veals, and becomes more deeply impressed with 
the amazing might and glory of the Creator* 
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Qoietly embosomed among these hills sleep nu- 
merous lakes. 

LOCH TAY. 

Loch Tay is a fine sheet of water, extending 
some sixteen miles in length, and varying from one 
half a mile to a mile in breadth. It is no^ unlike 
Lake George in this country, which, as everybody 
knows, is very beautiful. It is rendered the more 
charmingly picturesque by one of those romantic 
islets that rises abruptly out of it, the top of which 
is covered with wood. The waters of the loch are 
warm and sometimes violently agitated, without 
any apparent cause ; probably the result of sub- 
terraneous impulse. 

LOCH LOMOND. 

Loch Lomond is the queen of Scottish lakes. 
It is searlike — si, mediterranean sea, enclosed with 
lofty hills and as lofty mountains. Its broad bosom 
is enlivened by some large islands, which beautify 
the sheet at the lower end. There are thirty islands 
in all, small and large, which deck its expanse. 
The loch is famed for presenting waves without 
winds ; fish without fins ; and a floating island. 
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The finless creatures are probably vipers, pass- 
ing between the islets ; and the floating island is 
a fragment of moss which has long been settled. 
On the eastern side of the loch, a mile and a half 
from Inversnade is a wild, deep cavern, in which 
Bruce passed the night after the battle of Dairy. 
It is said that he was surrounded by a flock of 
goats, and was so well pleased with his nocturnal 
associates, that he afterwards made a law for all 
goats to be exempted from grass rent 

Near this cave is a steep, shelving rock, which 
overhangs the lake, called ^^Bob Boy's Prison.'* 
Down this precipice he is said to have dropped his 
prisoners, leaving them on a platform of rock, con- 
siderably above the water, but far below the sum- 
mit whence they had been let down. Tradition re- 
ports that one of Bob Eoy's tenants had not paid 
his rent when it became due ; and Bob suspended 
him on ropes by the shoulders, and let him down 
into the fastness ; and having drawn him up at the 
end of twenty-four hours, told him that if he failed 
to pay, he would draw him the next time by the 
neck. 

The region around this lake is one of the richest 
to which an amateur can bend his course. The 
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rocks present bright quartz at every step. Every 
<5J^ggy block shows the glitter peeping through. 
Wild flowers grow in profusion, exhibiting every 
tint and shade, from the bright yellow broom to 
the purple foxglove and the bonny bluebell. 

LOCH KATRINE. 

The waters of Loch Katrine reflect, with the 
transparency of a mirror, the surrounding objects, 
in all their variety and beauty. They remind one 
of a passage in Milton, in which he describes Eve 
as looking at herself in the crystaline streams of 
Paradise : 

" I laid me down on the green bank, to look into the clear smooth 

lake, 
That to me seemed another sky ; as I bent down to look just 

opposite, 
A shape within the watery gleam appeared, bending to look at me. 
I started back. It started back. But pleased I soon returned. 
Pleased, it returned as soon, with answering look of sympathy 

and love." 

The name Katrine signifies the Loch of Bob- 
bers ; which reputation was probably won for it by 
the wild and hard-looking appearance of the men 
who live by extorting exorbitant charges from the 
persons whom .they take to see it 
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Now, as we cast our eye over the Highlands and 
Lowlands, we are struck with some general fea- 
tures that belong equally to both. We see every- 
where flocks of sheep carelessly grazing under the 
eye of a shephei'd, with small bells attached to 
their necks, that occasion a very musical and 
agreeable tinkling. We see hares and pheasants 
and partridges feeding in the outskirts of woods, 
and calling to their mates. We see skylarks 
mounting far up into the heavens, and filling the 
air with their melody. We see large flocks of 
rooks, uttering their satisfeiction in a quiet caw, 
as they spread themselves at noon on the meadows, 
and sail home in the evening in dusky legions to 
inhabit the lofty trees about the country halls. 

ROOKERIES. 

There are some very pleasant associations con- 
nected with rookeries. They are mostly built in 
the tops of tall elm trees, that are found in dif- 
ferent clusters in the park scenery of respectable 
country residences. Their large nests, so numerous 
and yet so compact, add a charm to the locality. 
They are very much like crows, but considerably 
larger; and are excellent meat The hoarse notes 
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of these sonorous birds are never annoying. We 
are pleased to witness their activity in spring; 
their schemes and cares, and the excitement of the 
shooting season ; and we have helped to carry the 
black feathery bunch of young ones to the cook to 
convert into savory pies, or to be dispatched in 
different directions as presents to friends. We 
have seen them on a bright summer day, when 
the country was all flowers and sweetness, perching 
upon every green oak, and on the turf of every 
green meadow; and with fluttering wings dernand 
food of their busy parents. We remember how, 
in the days of warm feeling and affection, glowing 
with the summer of happiness and gayety, we have 
ridden home in the dusk of a June midnight, and 
heard them in their lofty rest, and, half aroused 
by the horse's tread, give a restless caw, and then 
all quiet again. Any one who has looked out from 
his bedroom window, in the profound stillness of 
such a midnight, and felt the unseen odors of min- 
gled flowers floating up to him from gardens be- 
low, and heard, at the same time, from the tree- 
tops some faint mutter — some drowsy cry, as if 
side by side the nestling rooks were talking in 
their sleep — sounds which provoked laughter at 
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the moment, but are preserved in the fragrance 
of memory — any one, who can then recall the 
dear home of his youth, with its affections and 
delights, its gardens and nooks, its fields and 
woods, its friends and fiivorite animals, its sorrows 
and its merriments, its gay meetings and its part- 
ings, must feel that the rook, with his John Bullish 
caw, is a part of the retrospect, and an indispensar 
ble dweller in the paradise of the past The blue 
air of heaven seems bluer still, when the rook 
with solemn wing soars high into it The fairest 
landscape seems fidrer yet, when the rooks in 
playful sport alight and cover it The gaysome 
fields of gladsome spring are dressed in their 
gayest charms, when the grave and sober rooks, 
with their attendants of pert jackdaws and circling 
starlings, come swarming over them. 

SUNBAY SCENES. 

The Sunday scene of young men and maidens, 
old men and children, bending their steps to the 
sanctuary to hold communion with their God, tells 
that He has made their hearts right glad. The 
matronly dames and their daughters carry their 
bibles in their hands, folded in a white handker- 
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chief, surmounted with a sprig of roses and other 
favorite flowers, which they pluck as the last thing 
on leaving their homes. The impression thus pro- 
duced on the mind of a stranger, even though the 
custom may strike him as a novel one, is both 
pleasing and agreeable. It is in perfect keeping 
with their character, the solemn quiet of the day 
and the object before them. 

The singing at public is heard in all parts of the 
church. The Precentor, who starts the tune, sits 
on a desk beneath the pulpit; and hangs out a 
little board on the front, bearing in large yellow 
letters the name of the tune to be sung. The 
collection of boards is not numerous ; and each 
tune is sung so often, that the congregation is quite 
familiar with it. There is frequent use of the 
bible by the worshippers during the sermon, as 
they follow the minister in his readings and refer- 
ences. The style of preaching is perhaps more 
intellectual than is appreciated. It is somewhat 
argumentative. There is no superabundance of 
illustration ; nor a n overcultivated taste for the 
beautiful. There is no excess of elocution ; and 
the delivery is often tedious and unimpressive. 
The sermons of the Clergy are carefully studied 
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outy bat they are like a winter evening — ^long, clear 
and cold. 

There is a very striking resemblance between 
the country and the people, in bold and prominent 
features ; and it would seem as though the former 
had been impressed on the latter, in absolute per- 
fection. They are both remarkably interesting in 
the annals of history ; and the more intimate our 
acquaintance with the Scotch and Scotland, we 
shall feel the more inclined to admire the one and 
the other. 

To spirits truly great, every place is great that 
mind or moral glory has aggrandized. The Isle 
of Patmos, where the beloved disciple John was 
favored with the vision of the Apocalypse, could 
not be improved, though it were expanded into a 
continent; nor could the house where a poet was 
born, or a reformer died, though it were enshrined 
beneath a national monument. The spot where 
a great battle was fought, or a great hero breathed 
his last, is memorable as the scene of departed 
greatness, and grows in interest as ages continue 
to roll on. 

But Scodandy with all its patriots, and poets, and 
reformers, and schools of learning, is but a small 
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and insignificant fragment of a little and insignifi- 
cant world. Yet, little as it is territorially, it is great 
morally and historically. There are scenes con- 
nected with it, and minds that ennoble it, that will 
perpetuate its dignity. In the words of one who 
loved her well, we will now take our leave of her : 

"Farewell to the land where the clouds love to rest, 
Like the shroud of the dead on the mountain's cold breast ; 
To the cataract's war, where the eagles reply, 
And the Lake her lone bosom expands to the sky." 
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